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We frequently hear of a ‘noble emulation ;’ but it is 
questionable at least whether the expression does not in- 
volve acontradiction in terms. In the first place, what 
|| isemulation? It is simply and essentially a desire to 
be before another. We may be emulous either & ex- 
| celling in what we believe to be good, or of outmatching 
| in what we know to be evil; but in either case the 
|| motive power—the emulation—is a desire to get the 
| better of another; in other words, to exalt and benefit 
| 


f EMULATION. 


self. 

Now, all that is really ‘noble’ in our nature has entire 
reference to the well-being and happiness of others. 
True nobility is based upon self-sacrifice, not upon self- 
advancement. It is the servant of all, not the vain- 

| glorious patron. It seeks the happiness of others—not 
for the sake of outrivalling a fellow - worker, but be- 
| cause it delights to see others happy. Is it not clear, 
then, that emulation—the crowning star in the diadem 
of pagan morality—implies a littleness of mind, a self- 
|| regarding spirit, inconsistent with that real nobility of 
|, soul, that god-like disposition, which it was the great 
|, purpose of Christianity to develope? 
| It is not denied that a spirit of emulation and rivalry 
| has often incited men to acts of usefulness, when higher 
and purer motives would have failed; nor would we with 
niggard lips withhold the praise which every useful 
action may command. The hireling is worthy of his 
hire. All we contend for is, that genuine nobility is 
self-denying—that it belongs to a singleness of purpose 
—and that purpose the common good of all. The essen- 
tial littleness, however, of a spirit of rivalry, considered 
as a motive to action, may be seen in its practical 
results. It destroys moral independence, and renders a 
life of usefulness or of indolence perpetually contingent 
upon the presence and conduct of a rival. It has no 
innate life—no heaven-imparted energy. Like the 
fabled vampire, it sucks its life-blood from another’s 
veins, and lives only in its victim’s death. It cannot 
act spontaneously ; and it co-operates only to ensnare or 
to destroy. If emulation has given rise to much that is 
useful, it has also been the prolific parent of bitter 
heart-burnings and envious thoughts. It has awakened 
animosities, jealousies, and hatred, in the bosoms of 
those who should have been as friends and brothers in 
the same good cause. Like earth-born life, it carries 
with it the elements of decomposition and death. 

Was it the earthly fire of emulation that warmed the 
breasts of Howard, of Wilberforce, or of Oberlin? Or 
was it a living sympathy with their suffering and dege- 
nerated brethren that glowed within their hearts? If 
the former, then, however exalted in their own opinions, 
or in the opinion of an admiring world, they could not 
l have been—as we reverently believe they were—mer of 


God’s nobility : God’s messengers of glad tidings to the 
three great families of human wretchedness—the de- 
praved, the oppressed, and the ignorant. 

But, it may be asked, can we not be nobly emulous 
of doing good? Can we not nobly vie with each other 
in benefiting our fellow-creatures? When used meta- 
phorically, such language may be quite allowable ; but 
in plain and sober reason, we cannot. The very wish 
to do more good than another, implies an indifference to 
the interests of that other person, and an undue anxiety 
about our own, which is incompatible with the univer- 
sality of true nobleness. 

It is not, however, in the public or more important 
actions of our lives only, that this principle of Christian 
nobility should be observed. It is equally applicable to 
all, however trivial or apparently unimportant. There 
is often in one kind word, one look of sympathising 
affection, or one small act of disinterested love, more of 
real nobleness of spirit than in actions which have rung 
in the ears and found an echo in the hearts of admiring 
thousands. There is a ‘ still small voice’ within, which 
is of more value than the acclamations of the world. 
And it is in the more humble duties of life—in our daily 
intercourse with each other—in the quiet, the sweet, the 
unseen circle of domestic affection, that the singleness of 
purpose here recommended is really most important. 
It is here that the more lovely and gentle feelings of our 
nature may be brought into a pure and peaceful exist- 
ence; and it is here that we are called upon to make a 
more cheerful and entire surrender of our selfishness. 
And yet, how often may we detect ourselves yielding to 
its unhallowed impulse! How often do our petty quar- 
rels, our bad tempers, our selfish indulgences, interfere 
with the union and harmony that should ever be asso- 
ciated with the thought of home! It was at home our 
earliest days were spent; it was at home the time of 
fond, innocent, confiding childhood was passed’; and 
though this may not have been really the happiest pe- 
riod of our earthly existence, yet is it one to which the 
tired soul delights to revert with a fond and grateful 
remembrance. Happy are they who have that remem- 
brance treasured within their hearts ! 

But to return to our more immediate subject: al- 
though emulation may be seen to be a corrupt and cor- 
rupting passion, yet, knowing that it has ever exercised 
a powerful influence over the world’s destinies, both for 
good and for evil, it will be well to ascertain distinctly 
the source from whence it has sprung, so that we may 
each of us be better able to turn the original and uncor- 
rupted stream into its native channel, and thus enjoy 
the benefit it is intended to confer, while at the same 
time we avoid the accompanying evil. 

The desire to be thought well of by our fellow- 
creatures, although essentially self-regarding, is a feel- 
ing possessed more or less strongly by all; and when 
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rightly directed and restrained, it is not only the occa- 

sion of much unmixed good to others, but it is also the 
source of many pure and delightful emotions to its pos- 
sessor—to reject which would be to follow the example 
of those stoical religionists, who seem to imagine that, 
in order to obtain the approbation of their Maker, they 
must learn to despise the which he has 
beneficently placed at their disposal, and render them- 
selves as independent of his bounty as their frailties 
will admit. There is, even in the best regulated minds, 
a principle of self-love which, when legitimately mani- 
fested, appears to be necessary, not only to the pre- 
servation of individual existence, but also to constitute 
the basis of individual identity. Perhaps not one of the 
world’s great men could be pointed out who did not or 
does not possess what may be called a strong selfhood. 
In order to control opposing circumstances, and mould 
men’s desires and aspirations to their will (whether for 
good or for evil), it seems absolutely necessary that 
they should feel strongly their own individuality. The 
hig and purer feelings cannot afford the requisite 
stamina: they are descended from heaven; but they 
require a plane from which they may be reflected; and 
that plane must be found in our own selfhood. 

There can be no action without reaction. The ball 
could not be forcibly propelled through the air, unless 
the cannen were fixed and immoveable. The lever 
could not raise the weight, unless it had a fulcrum 
whereon to rest. We could not even walk erect upon 
the earth, unless the ground resisted our tread. And 
neither could piety, conscientiousness, or benevolence 
become developed in a life of active unless 
tiy had a foundation in a strong and unvacillating 

In vain should we sympathise with the dis- 
tresses of others, unless we felt that we could do some- 
thing for their relief; in vain should we wish to see 
injustice banished from the earth, unless some one felt 
himself called upon to assist in its removal. It must 
be clear, that without some degree of self-confidence we 
could do nothing. And yet the same principle that im- 
parts this stability and energy to the mind, becomes, 
— wrongly manifested, the life and origin of every 
e ion. 

at then is to be done? Our selfhood cannot be 
destroyed ; for it is not only inherent in our nature, but 
essential to individual existence. The answer is evi- 
dent: it must constitute only the foundation, and not 
monopolise the whole mind. It must be merely the 
fulcrum, and not the power by which the lever is moved. 
It must serve the higher principles, not rule them. It 
must be the means by which we act, not the motive to 
action, That which we have to sacrifice is not our 
entire selfhood, but our selfish desires and motives. The 
great purpose of our lives, the ruling motive of all 
our actions, should be to make ourselves not merely 
agreeable, but useful to each other. This does not im- 
ply, indeed it is incompatible with, a reckless abandon- 
‘ment of self. In order to make the best use of our 
powers and opportunities, we must act with prudence, 
we must exercise our judgments, and practise self-denial 
in all its varied forms. We must learn not only to deny 
improper gratifications to ourselves, but also to decline 
administering them to others—even at the risk of giving 
offence ; for if we do not, we sacrifice what we believe 


concealed beneath an accidental covering of usefulness, 
that it has attained its present ition in the code of 
the world’s morality. It is ly but an ungenerous 
manifestation of the desire for fame. 


that as thus served its time in the history of man, and 
become by him falsel 


The love of dominiun, revenge, avarice, and all other 
passions that stimulate to active exertions, have, by the 
good arrangement of Providence, been rendered in some 
way conducive to the general good; and they have all 
perches ae by their eles ane as the legiti- 
mate leading princi our lives. But society is 
evidently ene towards the pure ad as hg 
Principles of action which formerly passed current un- 
challenged, must now submit to a rigid scrutiny. Away 
with all that will not stand the test of reason and uni- 
versal good! Let each of us examine honestly his own 
motives, and reject those which are inconsistent with 
the real good of others, and we may rest assured that 
in thus obeying the laws of God, and promoting the 
happiness of each other, we shall be adopting the only 
course that will ily ensure our own. And 
finally, in reference to all motives of emulation, let us 
ever remember that while we should always desire the 
esteem of the upright and intelligent, there can be no 
real good in wishing to outrival another. 


e OWEN AND LARRY. 


As must be pretty generally known, the main considera- 
tion with every labouring man in Ireland is his potato- 
field, or garden. This patch of ground is the grand 
subject of thought and occupation; and such must 
necessarily be the case, until employment of a general 
kind is found by the Irish peasantry. Does the Irish- 
man think of marrying, his first care. is to secure ‘a 
garden: as a necessary consequence, there still must 
be a garden to provide support for the anual addi- 
tions entailed by this step; and as a fresh spot is gene- 
rally tilled each year by the hundreds and thousands— 
ay, millions—who, without a rood of ground of their 
own, must procure it at any cost, no wonder that ‘the 
garden’ should be, as we have said, an all-engrossing 
theme. 

Our readers may therefore well imagine the dismay 
which lately spread amongst an ignorant and cre- 
dulous population, when not only the hope of their 
gains, but the hope of their very life, seemed gone; nor 
is it surprising that the field thus opened was soon occu- 
pied by the crafty and unprincipled, that many a spe- 
culation was formed, many a stratagem resorted to, and 
the evil magnified in many an instance, to form an 
excuse for the evasion of legitimate claims. At the 
moment we are writing, we receive assurance that the 

was at first over-estimated. Alarm, in its 
worst form, appears to be passing away. But, while 
rejoicing in the improved prospects of our poor neigh- 
bours, we have also to mourn over the new revelations 
which have been given of characters formerly above 
suspicion. We deplore that any should have been found 
heartless enough to seek their own profit out of the 
sufferings of their friends. Yet such was the case. The 
potato failure of 1845 will be memorable for more than 
the privations it may occasion. 

In our immediate circle of observation, there are at 
least two or three individuals who will probably never 
forget ‘the disorder,’ as this failure has been locally 
termed. Owen Lynch and Larry Sullivan were neigh- 
bours in the little village of Crobeg, and though as 
unlike in disposition and pursuits as can well be ima- 
gined, there were just at this time some points of simi- 
larity which brought them into agreement, or rather 
into connexion, in a manner materially influencing their 
future lot. Owen was a shoemaker, though perhai 
considering his local opportunities, the term cobbler 
would be more approp ; at any rate, like his more 
celebrated r, ‘who lived in his stall,’ ‘ none 
was more blithe and contented than he;’ and if he did 
sit on the lowest step of his profession, why, it is not 
the office exalts the man, but the man the 

Owen had a frank, honest countenance, a most y 
disposition, and an unblemished character: but he 
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more: intelligent and ingenious withal, he had books 
for his leisure moments, which furnished thoughts for 
his busy hours, and those, again, were transmuted into 
poy Ah ry a ie plan, not only for his own comfort, bat 
vement of his more ignorant 

and tho many, too indolent themselves to adopt his 
suggestions, sneered at what they called his particulari- 
ties, there were many more who had to thank him for 
showing them how practicable simple pleasures are. The 
sweet bird cheering him with its song, the wild flowers 
in his window, the brightness of that window, the 
whitewashed walls, the cleanly floor, though all appa- 
rent trifles, still spoke of civilised tastes and habits, and 
made his we must confess, quite conspicuous 
amongst the habitations of Crobeg: not that Owen 
thought its arrangements perfect. Did we say he was 
happy @ Ah! not quite; he had long coveted a sweeter | refused 
bird, a brighter flower; but we must not anticipate. 

His neighbour Larry was of quite another stamp; 
his was no ignoble trade, and he evidently took pride 
in its superiority. He was a carpenter, and, with com- 
mon steadiness, might soon have been as independent 
as he was clever; but Larry had too much ingenuity. 
He was a man of many expedients; and scorning the 
rectilineal principles of his craft, the crooked way had 
ever more charms for him than the straight. He ever 
preferred to gain his object by skilfully misleading or 
overreaching another; indeed he seemed to consider 
this faculty quite in the light of an accomplishment, 
and his favourite maxim was, ‘ Only for fools, wise men 
could not live.’ With such a sropmaity. it might be 
sup Larry was not a very popular character; and 
yet, such is worldly estimation, he was often an ad- 
mitted and favoured associate where the intrinsic 
worth of Owen could hardly make any progress; but 
Larry was handsome, off-hand, and lively. He made 
his gains lightly, and parted with them as lightly 
again; and though many had winced at his double 
dealing, and many more might expect to do so, yet he 
told out the tale of his cleverness so freely, that it 
seemed almost done for fun, and those who joined in 
his laugh could hardly find fault with his story. We 
need hardly add, that with the fairer portion of his ac- 
quaintances he was a general favourite; no partner so 
desired at a pattern, no escort to a fair so coveted : his 
attentions conferred distinction, and his approval brought 
applause. One alone, and she the best and fairest, held 
aloof from this flattering notice. Perhaps she thought 
it too lavishly, too universally bestowed; perhaps she 
wished to eines what seemed too lightly valued; or 
perhaps her heart had selected another standard, Who 
may guess? Why, of all the fair maidens of Crobeg, none 
seemed so indifferent to his attentions as Aileen Doyle, 
and yet none could so easily have secured them. 

Sweet Aileen! who can describe her? And yet, dear 
reader, have you ever seen a print of Maclise’s ‘ Irish 
Hood?’ Well, then, we do believe Aileen must have sat 
for that picture; or that, in some of the artist’s far-off 
rural wanderings, he might have passed by the chapel 
where she knelt, and transferred her fair face to his un- 
fading canvas. And yet not always are those fringed 
lids thus cast down, not always is that rosy mouth 
so grave; those hazel eyes can laugh’ right merrily 
and saucily too, and an arch bright smile can 
those lips, and show the snowy pearls within. And, 
Aileen, you must throw back that shadowy hood, and 
show the sunshine that ever lingers on the smooth 
braids of your nut-brown hair, and talk to us a little, 
till we see the warm blood mantling again in that soft 
cheek. There now, we have her at her spinning-wheel, 
the day’s more active labours over: she has swept up 
the floor, set the potatoes on the fire, and laid a coarse 
clean cloth for her father’s supper; and now she sits 
down, not to idle, but to while away the time till he 
comes. And Aileen is not alone: Larry Sullivan had 

ped in to see her father, but she loses no time while 


tion to his words. She has listened with attention, but 
not with indulgence, and a heightened colour on the 
cheek of each shows some embarrassment in the pause 
that has now ensued: but again the silence was broken, 
and Larry resumed—‘It is not fair to bring up old 
scores, Faery and pees my best for the last half 

ear to please you. not take the pledge, though 

‘addy Brim at the public was my oldest friend? And 
well was I proved coming from Limerick the other 
night: not a drop would I let inside my lips, though 
they were shivering from the frost; and many a time I 
was provoked ; let alone Norry Connors asking me to 
thrate her.’ 

Again the soft eyes smiled; but the answer was in a 
careless tone—‘ Oh, you never were fond of that sort of 
pe ey voke you who might ; so so don’t say you 

orry Connors to please me. 

* Sorrow another reason then, Aileen : Ihave turned 
my back on -them all now for your sake. Come now, 
persisted her admirer, ‘don’t be so contrary. Advent is 
coming on, and there is no time to lose. Why, if you 
don’t make up your mind, that regular old bachelor, 
Owen Lynch, will get the start of us. They say he 
4 only waiting till the garden is dug, to speak to the 

est.’ 

A penetrating look accompanied this piece of infor- 
mation ; and certainly, had Larry’s destiny hung on the 
thread his companion was spinning, it was severed at 
that moment; and when the fair head was raised again, 
after stooping to remedy the mischance, the flushed 
cheek betrayed some annoyance or emotion; but she 
answered calmly, ‘ And when will you have your gar- 
den dug? It would be fitter for you to go about it, 
Larry, than to be shuling here.’ 

Mk ga a ee ‘ wisha then, 
machree, I'll leave my garden alone till I get it for 
nothing.’ 

* Till ’tis worth nothing, I suppose you mean?’ said 
Aileen composedly ; ‘ if the frost once sets in, what with 
that and “ the disorder,” you will have little to dig.’ 

‘Oh, mine is high and dry: Pm not afraid of the 
frost ; and as to the disorder, I don’t think there is 
more than a barrel touched in the entire acre—though 
that is between ourselves,’ added he quickly. ‘ A very 
different story I had for Mr Pyne.’ 

‘And why so?’ asked Aileen wonderingly. ‘ Mr 
Pyne is a kind man, and could have no greater 
than to hear your crop was thriving.’ 

‘ Arrah then, Aileen! how simple you are,’ said Larry 
with an incredulous smile, ‘ as if you didn’t know that 
the best of my play is to persuade Mr Pyne that the 
crop is not worth the digging. I am sure of getting it 
for little or nothing ; for I told him I would sooner leave 
it to him entirely, than pay him the rent of the acre; 
and though he gave me till to-day by way of yee 
T fad Ole WA tas cube wamtige egies and Fa be 
bound he'll give it at my own price, for he is in a hurry 
to get the ground clear for the wheat.’ 


expression of indignant earnestness—‘ you could not 
take advantage of a gentleman’s kindness to deceive 
him—you could not surely be so ungrateful to the High 


part | Hand that spared your crop, to go and belie it now? 


And it would be no use for you,’ added she : ‘ remember 
my words—if you persist in pose | 
your garden. Mr Pyne will see 
you at your offer—for he is no 
would you do, Larry? 
you face, and your 
go up with the first 
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question in a low and earnest tone—‘ for your sake, 
Aileen ?’ 


* For God’s sake and your own, Larry, and no more,’ 
was the hurried answer; and turning with a smile of 
welcome to her father, she drew a long sigh of relief as 
he entered the house. Whatever was Larry’s original 
business, it was unheeded now, and he shortly took his 
leave. Aileen busied herself about her father’s supper, 
and noticed him no further; but she could not conceal 
an unusual abstraction, and looked up in some trepida- 
tion when her father told her she need not hurry herself 
with supper for a while. ‘ And come here, asthore!’ 
added he, ‘I want to talk to you for a moment: have 
nothing to say to that schemer that was in here just 
now. I’m not angry with you, Aileen; for how could 
your innocent heart be supposed to know him? but I 
warn you now, and that’s enough. He had the assur- 
ance,’ added the old man warmly, ‘ to ask me for my 
child to-day, and he knowing himself to be thrown on 
the winter without a meal’s provision for himself, let 
alone another ; and, what was worse, to be reduced to 
that by his own scheming too. Yes, Aileen, he thought 
to have come round Mr Pyne, because he was a 
man; but the better he was, the more he was hurt at 
such roguery, and when he got a message this morning, 
still huxtering about the garden, he sent in his own 
horses, ploughed out the potatoes in no time, and has 
them all in the house by this. And to think that fellow 
wanted to get my Aileen after such behaviour, and he 
without a scrap of a garden now.’ 

*Oh, father, he did not know that,’ cried Aileen; ‘he 
had no notion Mr Pyne would take him so short.’ 

* But I tell you, child, he did know it,’ said old Darby 
half angrily ; ‘more like himself to decave you; and Mr 
Pyne did not take him short ; he made him offers galore ; 
and it was not till he saw he was bent on cheating, that 
he took it out of his hands. I thought to give the lad 
a piece of my mind when I saw him here to-night, but 
he made off too quick.’ 

**Twas better not, father,’ said Aileen in a low sad 
voice ; ‘he had enough to vex him then.’ 

Darby looked at her intently for a moment, then 
with a smothered sigh turned away ; but Aileen followed 
him to the window, and putting her arms round his 
neck, looked up into his face with her sweet clear eyes, 
and said, ‘Don’t be uneasy, father, about your own 
colleen ; we are of one mind in this; but for all that, it 
is not for us to give poor Larry the hard word; he has 
trouble enough, and little comfort now.’ 

Her father’s countenance brightened as she spoke, 
and returning her caress, he answered fondly, ‘God 
bless you, my own Aileen ; whoever has you will never 
want comfort ; but we will think of this no more: go 
now and lay another plate on the table, for Owen Lynch 
said he would step over to supper.’ 

* Owen Lynch, father?’ cried Aileen, colouring deeply. 
* Oh, father, we have nothing ready good enough for him; 
they say he is ina manner as particular as one of the 

in his own house.’ 

‘Nothing good tnough for him! Do you think so, 


| Aileen?’ asked her father with a quiet smile; but she 


| 


turned quickly, almost impatiently away, and he con- 
tinued more gravely—‘ It is my turn now to ask you to 
spare the hard word; and little he deserves it. I may 
thank him and his good advice for the plenty I have in 
my field to-day; he is a blessing to us all, and he is 
blessed himself, and has the best garden in all the 
country ; and if you saw him to-day, directing them all 
how to make their pits, how to use the damaged praties, 
and how to save the good ones, you ‘would say there 
were few had more sense in the head or goodness in the 


Aileen had no time to reply, for the subject of their 
conversation entered, and shaking off her recent de- 
pression, she received him with a cordial friendliness 
most gratifying to her father. Their talk of course 
turned on the prevailing topic, narrowed into the circle 
of their own immediate neighbourhood, especially of the 


field they had just quitted; and Dar p comasring Be 
different lots, remarked, ‘I was just 4 twas 
a lucky day you advised me to plant the praties whole ; 
you see them that cut them had twice the failures. If 
I could have done your bidding entirely, and set the 
cups, I would be as well off as yourself, but I was lost 
in the seed, and glad to get enough of the whites itself.’ 

* They eat very sweet, at all events,’ answered Owen ; 
‘I don’t think I ever saw better.’ Darby smiled at the 
compliment, and replied jocosely, ‘ Aileen was afraid we 
had nothing good enough for you, Owen, when I told her 
you were coming.’ The fair girl raised her eyes with a 
deprecating expression to her father’s; but encountering 
Owen’s midway, her own were quickly cast down, and 
the bright colour mantled in her cheek. He answered 
gently, ‘ Aileen ought to know me better ;’ and then, as 
if unwilling to add to her embarrassment, continued the 
conversation as before. From this he led it on to other 
discoveries, other lands, spoke of things familiar to 
many, but wondrous to his auditors, and, encouraged 
now and then by a soft question or remark from Aileen, 
felt his thoughts and words grow clearer as he adapted 
them to his intelligent though unsophisticated listener. 
And Aileen—where is the woman of any degree who 
could be insensible to such homage? Is it that the fair 
descendants of Eve still retain that thirst of knowledge 
which ensnared their first mother? Or is it the intui- 
tive consciousness that ‘knowledge is power,’ which 
makes those weaker vessels so readily yield to its su- 
premacy? We know not. But of this we are certain, that 
we seldom knew the female heart which did not respond 
to the power of intellectual fascination: and Aileen, 
even in humble sphere, was she to be an exception? 
We can only say, that on parting that night, she al- 
lowed Owen to hold her hand for a moment, while she 
said, ‘ We have indeed to thank you for a happy, plea- 
sant evening;’ and such words from such lips sent Owen 
away with head and heart not quite so steady as when 
he last crossed the threshold. 

The door had closed, and Aileen had just turned to 
make some comment to her father, when suddenly the 
sound of quick footsteps was heard outside, then a 
struggle, a heavy fall, a groan, and quick retreating 
steps again. Pale and dumb, Aileen gazed for a mo- 


ment at her father, and laid her hand beseechingly on | 


his arm, as he seized his stick to dart towards the door; 


but the next moment a sort of sickly consciousness | 
overpowered her, and relaxing her hold, she faltered the | 


words, ‘ Poor Owen!’ and sank upon a chair. 

In a few moments her father returned, accompanied 
by a neighbour, and indeed bearing poor Owen, pale 
and insensible, between them. He was laid on Darby’s 


bed, and surgical assistance soon procured; but the | 


doctor shook his head gravely, and pronounced the 
sufferer to have received a severe contusion: it might 


be only the head, it might be the brain, but at any rate | 


there was great danger; and with sad misgivings, Aileen 


listened attentively to the directions of the medical | 
man, and prepared to watch beside him whose society | 


she had just been enjoying so intensely, and now re- 
gretted as a happiness to be perhaps enjoyed no more. 


She watched beside him day after day, and never had | 


patient a more attentive or gentler nurse. But why 
detail the slow progress of his sufferings: the hour of 
recovery at last arrived; and need we tell that by this 
time warmer, kindlier feelings were busy in the iearts 
of each. It has ever been the same story; and when 
Owen was at length able to walk for the first time 
across the room, he was supported by the arm of his 
betrothed bride. To her, and to her only, he confided 
the circumstances of his injury. He had hardly passed 
the door, when he was followed and seized from behind: 
he struggled to free himself; and then his assailant, 
raising his arm, gave him a blow with a heavy st'ck, 
which felled him to the ground. At that moment a 
light from the window flashed upon the face of his 
enemy, and revealed the features of Larry Sullivan. A 
slight shudder passed through Aileen’s frame, and she 
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raised her eyes timidly to Owen’s, as about to speak; 
but he drew her fondly towards him, and silencing her 
as lovers best know how, he continued —‘I think I 
know all, Aileen, and can hardly blame the poor fellow: 
he was maddened by the loss of his garden, and the 
loss of what was better far: and at that moment he saw 
me coming out, and perhaps thought me a happier man 
than I really was ; so no wonder if he did not well know 
what he was doing.’ 

‘Ah, Owen,’ answered Aileen, gravely shaking ber 
head, ‘it was no sudden burst: I saw that very day he 
bore you no good will; but I little thought——’ She 
paused a while, and then added— From the moment he 
told me about the garden, my notion of him changed 
entirely; I saw the truth was not in him, nor the 
settled way. Until then I thought him harmless, 
though maybe too wild: but that day, though he tried 
to seem his best, showed me he was wicked at heart. 
What good,’ continued she with an earnest simplicity 
that almost made her companion smile—‘ what good 
could come of any man who could speak so lightly of 
deceit and treachery, and of throwing up his garden 
like the dirt of the road ?’ 

And Aileen was right in the warning she had given 
Larry. The loss of his garden, and the loss of his love, 
made him entirely reckless: he did not await the con- 
sequences of his nocturnal encounter with Owen, the 
danger or the disgrace, but enlisting in a regiment just 
about to sail for India, left the village, probably for ever. 
And Owen, with his beloved Aileen, look forward to 
next Shrovetide for the fulfilment of their hopes, 
brighter far than they once could have ventured to in- 
dulge ; for Mr Pyne has rewarded Owen’s usefulness 
and intelligence with a small farm, and thus accom- 
plished the height of his ambition. Aileen’s fortune is 
to provide the stock; and often, while listening to the 
lovers discussing their plans, old Darby will silently 
rub his hands together with a smile of self-congratula- 
tion, and then half audibly ejaculate, ‘Just think of a 
man without a garden asking for my Aileen!’ 


BEN JONSON. 


Tue ‘ Shakspeare Society’ has recently illustrated some 
points of interest in the life of Ben Jonson, the great 
founder of English comedy, and the most distinguished 
of all Shakspeare’s contemporaries. A singular life 
was that of ‘rare Ben,’ compounded of seemingly dis- 
cordant elements, and presenting strange and vivid 
contrasts. It was a comedy in action, with a dash of 
the melodrama, like thunder and lightning, amidst the 
scene. Milton has written a sonnet on his attaining 
the age of twenty-three, at which time he had done 
nothing more than ‘dream away his years in the arms 
of studious retirement, like Endymion with the moon 
on Latmus hill.’ Ben Jonson was dreaming and work- 
ing after another sort. Before he was twenty-three, he 
had studied his’ grammar with good Master Camden, 
Clarencieux, and had wrought as a bricklayer with his 
stepfather ; he went next as a soldier to the Low Coun- 
tries, where, as he boasted, he had, in the face of both 
camps, killed a man, and taken opima spolia from him ; 
then he returned and took to study again, but soon 
became a player—a very indifferent one—and a drama- 
tist of all work. He married, and had two children, 
and was the author of one of the best comedies in the 
English language (Every Man in His Humour), and 
all this before 
Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stole on his wing his three-and-twentieth year. 

In two more years, Ben was deep in dramatic composi- 
tion, and had killed another man! The latter.was an 
unfortunate affair. Jonson quarrelled with an actor 


named Gabriel Spencer, and, being ‘appealed to the 
fields, he killed his adversary, who had hurt him in the 
arm, and whose sword was ten inches longer than his.’ 
For this fatal passage-at-arms Ben was imprisoned, and 
almost brought to the gallows. Two spies, he says, 
were set over him in prison, to take advantage of him ; 
but, being forewarned by his keeper, he baffled their 
efforts to entrap him, and got clear off without a trial. 
He revenged himself on the spies with this downright 
epigram— 

Spies, you are lights in the state, but of base stuff, 

Who, when you've burnt yourselves down to the snuff, 

Stink, and are thrown away—end fair enough ! 
There was a spy of a different kind—a friendly eaves- 
dropper—whom Ben did not shake off so easily. A 
Roman Catholic priest found his way to the player's 
cell, and made a convert of him. ‘ Thereafter he was 
twelve years a Papist;’ but was reconciled again to his 
mother church ; and at his first communion, in token 
of true reconciliation, he drank out the full cup of wine! 
Ben did nothing by halves. He seems to have been 
twice again in prison; on one occasion for joining with 
Chapman and Marston in writing against the Scottish 
nation, to the scandal of King James and his northern 
courtiers. They expected to have their ears cut and 
their noses slit; but the rage of James was appeased 
without any such tragic denouement. After his deli- 
very, Ben banquetted all his friends, among whom were 
Camden and Selden; and in the midst of the feast his 
old mother drank to him, and showed him a paper of 
‘ strong lusty poison,’ which she intended, if the sentence 
had taken execution, to have mixed in his drink ; and— 
‘ for she was no churl’—she meant also to have drunk of 
it herself! Jonson must have ‘ taken after his mother.’ 
That the poet should have written against the Scotch, 
was almost a parricidal offence; for Ben was half a 
Scot by birth. His grandfather was from Annandale 
(no doubt a Border Johnstone), who served under Henry 
VIII... His father lost his estate in the reign of Mary, 
and after suffering imprisonment, turned minister, but 
died a month before his illustrious son was born. Jon- 
son’s birth is now fixed in the year 1573, not 1574, as 
stated by Gifford and other biographers.* 

Ben Jonson was a traveller. He was in France in 
1613, as we learn from one of his own frank and curious 
confessions related to Drummond :— 

‘Sir Walter Raleigh sent him governor with his son, 
anno 1613, to France. This youth being knavishly 
inclined, among other pastimes caused him to be 
drunken, and dead drunk, so that he knew not where 
he was; thereafter laid him on a car, which he made to 
be drawn by pioneers through the streets, at every 
corner showing his governor stretched out, and telling 
them that it was a more lively image of the crucifix 
than anything they had.’ 

In the summer of 1618, Ben made his memorable 
journey to Scotland on foot. King James had visited 
his native country the year before, and the dramatist 
(who was then a devoted courtier) must have been 


* The error arose from a cause worth mentioning, as connected 
with historical dates. In England, at this time and long after- 
wards, the year was reckoned as commencing on the 25th of 
March; but in Scotland this putation was changed, and our 
present mode adopted, from and after the Ist of January 1601. 
Jonson's age was ascertained from some verses which he wrote in 
Scotland in January 1619, not in January 1619-20, as Mr Gifford 
states. See Mr David Laing’s edition of Ben Jonson's Conversa- 
tions with Drummond, published by the Shakspeare Society. Mr 
Laing conferred a great favour on the lovers of our early literature 
by this carefully-edited reprint. 
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aware that he would gratify his sovereign no less than 
himself, by undertaking a journey to the north, and 
describing its scenery and people. Dr Johnson’s Tour 
to the Hebrides, at the age of sixty-four, was a wonder- 
ful feat; but the lexicographer trusted to post-chaises, 
guides, and horses; and he, moreover, had the indefatig- 
able Boswell for his purveyor and companion. The 
dramatist set out alone, to walk the whole way from 
the Thames to the Tweed and the Forth. He was of 
huge bulk, with a ‘mountain belly and a rocky face,’ as 
he tells us, and 


His hundred of grey hairs 
Told five-and-forty years. 


He remained in Scotland about five months, leaving it 
on the 19th of January 1619, and arriving in London 
some three months ards. There would be various 
jovial meetings with English worthies by the way! 

onson seems to have visited Loch Lomond, and medi- 
tated a poem, or pastoral drama, on that beautiful lo- 
cality. He was well received by the Scottish gentry, 
and on his return, he remembered with affection the 
‘beloved Fentons, the Nisbets, the Scotts, the Living- 
stons, and all the other honest and honoured names.’ 
With Drummond of Hawthornden he remained some 
weeks. This was the last of his principal visits, and it 
was the most important, for Drummond privately took 
notes of his guest’s conversation and opinions, and thus 
preserved several curious particulars and traits of cha- 
tacter. Drummond has been charged with treachery, 
in receiving and entertaining Jonson, for the purpose, 
as is alleged, of recording his foibles and opinions, and 
noting down his defects. The charge, however, is alto- 
gether unwarranted. Drummond never published his 
memoranda, though he survived Jonson twelve years; 
and nothing has transpired to show that the notes were 
inaccurate. That their general effect is unfavourable 
to Jonson, may be accounted for, without detracting 
from the substantial merits of either party. Judging 
from the slightness of the notices of such men as Shak- 
speare and Spencer, Drummond does not seem to have 
attempted to ‘ draw out’ his visitor. Of Sidney, Raleigh, 
Bacon, and other glories of Elizabeth’s court, Jonson 
could have furnished interesting anecdotes and parti- 
culars; but few are given. il ke vnats conan Saved 
Ben reported— 

* Queen Elizabeth never saw herself, after she became 
old, in a true glass: they painted her, and sometimes 
would vermilion her nose. She had always, about 
Christmas evens, set dice, that threw sixes or fives— 
and she knew not they were other—to make her win, 
and esteem herself fortunate; a characteristic of the 
weakness that was blended with this remarkable sove- 


wey, seeel, Gs be ected not to show it; who 
wi think and speak his thought freely ; but was as 
distant from depraving another man’s merit as pro- 
claiming his own,’ and ‘for his valour, ’tis such that he 
dares as little to offer any injury, as to receive one. 

The Scottish poet, however, judged his English brother 
somewhat too sharply, and did not make sufficient al- 
lowance for his position and 


certainly forgot himself sometimes over his cups—sat 
Lr late, and drank too much—for he was not niggardly 


his hospitality— 
oh, own, bepini—cmd, roalacting peepee 


some of his iatory remarks on his contem 

we may appeal from his after-dinner sallies to the gene- 
rous tributes and friendly memorials in his published 
works. There the young and gifted Francis Beaumont 


and the ‘ gentle Shakspeare’ receive a full measure of 


justice and of praise. Jonson had resolved to write an 
account of his ‘ foot pilgrimage.’ He got Drummond to 
send him some information, and proceeded a certain 
length with his task, but unfortunately a fire broke out 
in his house, and consumed his manuscripts. History, 
poetry, translation, grammar, and divinity, 


Wherein was oil, beside the succours spent 
Which noble Carew, Cotton, Selden lent, 


oe wetgh flames; and, as we further learn from 
is hearty ‘ Execration upon Vulcan,’ 


Among 
The rest, my journey into Scotland sung, 
With all the adventures. 


This we a serious loss, and the poet seems to have de- 
spaired of replacing it. 

Dryden has said, in a well-known couplet, that great 
wits are nearly allied to madness, The position has 
been disputed with complete success, for the highest 
wit or genius has ever been, and must be, united to a 
sound understanding and healthy temperament. Even 
in our cloudy ungenial climate, no trace of this baleful 
consanguinity has been found among the truly inventive 
and great original minds. Chaucer, Shakspeare, Mil- 
ton, Fielding, and Walter Scott, were active, lively, and 
sensible men. Their ‘ garlands and singing robes’ never 
impeded their free motion in this ordinary work-day 
world. We sometimes, however, discover a strong 
melancholy and incipient hypochondria in the case of 
men of bright, but irregular and secondary, genius—as 
Ben Jonson, Dr Johnson, Byron, and Coleridge—arising 
from physical or constitutional infirmity, heightened in 
some instances by intemperance. Ben Jonson’s melan- 
choly at times assumed a ludicrous and fantastic form. 
He told Drummond that he had ‘consumed a whole 
night in lying, looking to his great toe, about which he 
hath seen Tartars and Turks, Romans and Carthagi- 
nians, fight in his imagination.’ The battle of the pig- 
mies and cranes, and the wars of the Lilliputians, were 
nothing to this brave fantasy! The following is a 
touching and poetical instance of aberration :— 

‘When the king came in England [1603], at that 
time the pest was in London; he (Jonson) being in the 
country at Sir Robert Cotton’s house with old Camden, 
he saw in a vision his eldest son, then a child, and at 
London, appear unto him with the mark of a bloody 
cross on his forehead, as if it had been cutted with a 
sword, at which amazed, he prayed unto God, and in the 
morning he came to Mr Camden’s chamber to tell him, 
who persuaded him it was but an apprehension of his 
fantasy, at which he should not be dejected. In the mean- 
= —— there letters a his wife ny Ong death of 

y in the plague. appeared to him, he said, 
of a manly shape, and of that growth that he thinks he 
shall be at the resurrection.’ 

Jonson honoured his boy’s memory with some tender 
verses— 


Seven years thou wert lent to me, and I thee pay, 
Exacted by thy fate, on the just day. 

Oh, could I lose all father now! for why 

Will man lament the state he should envy ? 

To have so soon ‘scaped world’s and flesh’s rage, 
And, ya9 ew aire as oe! 
Rest in soft peace, and asked, say here doth lie 
Ben Jonson his best piece of poetry ; 

For whoge sake henceforth all his vows be such 
As what he loves may never like too much. 


More touching and beautiful, however, is an effusion on 
the death of his first daughter, an infant. Mr Peter 
Cunningham has found an entry in the register of St 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields (Jonson’s h in his early 
days), which seems to record the 
1593. Jonson was then only in his twentieth year, 


of this child in. 
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but his youthful marriage and paternity are undoubt- | exercise than to comfort any person there with fire, 
ed— save the paralytic master: and went on in this way, as 

Here lies, to each her parents’ ruth, the fox seemed the better fabler of the two. Y his 
Mary, the daughter of their youth ; master, began to give him good words, and stroke him ; 
Yet all heaven's gifts being heaven's due, but Reynard, barking, told me these would not do; 
It makes the father less to rue. < 

At six months’ end she parted hence, I must give him meat. I, angry, called him stinking 
With safety of her innocence. vermin. He replied, “Look into your cellar, which is 


Her soul heaven’s queen, whose name she bears, 

In comfort of her mother’s tears, 

Hath placed among her virgin train, 

Where, while that severed doth remain, 

The grave partakes the fleshly birth, 

Which cover lightly, gentle earth ! 
This tenderness of the rough, hard-living poet—‘ surly 
Bert ’—is inexpressibly touching. His heart was in its 
right place. ‘ Of all styles,’ says Drummond, ‘ he loved 
most to be named honest, and | ath a hundred letters so 
naming him.’ He merited the manly appellation which 
he coveted. Jonson’s over-conviviality, however, ac- 
companied with generally improvident abits, involved 
him in many difficulties, from which Shakspeare’s better 
fortune and prudence seem to have kept him free. He 
trusted largely to the patronage of the court and the 
nobility, and was an unscrupulous adulator. The Earl 
of Pembroke, he said, allowed him L.20 every year to 
buy books—a delicate and refined mode of administer- 
ing assistance. But Jonson had embalmed the memory 

of the earl’s mother in that imperishable epitaph— 
Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother ; 
Death, ere thou hast slain another, 
Learned, and fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 
The Earl of Dorset was also among hein patrons, 
and he enjoyed the confidence and help of Bacon and 
Raleigh. The wits of the Mermaid Club were all his 
fast friends. Pecuniary independence seems never to 
have been dreamt of by the poets of those days. The 
only shame was in getting too little, not too much. 
Jonson vaunted loudly of his spirit and boldness in at- 
tacking the vices of the age, and the worthless tribe of 
Pa hants and poetasters; yet he seems to have flat- 
red the nobility all round, and to have half lived on 

his patrons, 

It is pleasant to find that, after his plays and 
gorgeous masques had lost their attractions, and disease 
had cramped his energies, many of the aristocracy re- 
membered their ancient poet, and relieved his necessities. 
Charles I. at one time sent him a present of L.100, and 
converted his laureate’s salary of a hundred merks into 
pounds, adding at the same time a tierce of Canary 
wine, the poet’s favourite beverage. The Earl of New- 
castle appears to have been one of his most attentive 
and generous patrons; and Mr Peter Cunningham has 
contributed to the Shakspeare Society a most lively and 
ingenious begging letter addressed by Jonson to this 
nobleman. The original is among the Harleian manu- 
scripts in the British Museum— 

‘My Noste anp Most Honovurep Lorp—I myself 
| being no substance, arm fain to trouble you with shadows, 
| or, what is less, an apologue or fable in a 
being strucken with the palsy in the year 1628, had by 
Sir Thomas Badger some few months since a fox sent 
me for a present, which creature, by handling, I endea- 
voured to make tame, as well for the abating of my dis- 
ease,, as the delight I took in speculation of his nature. 
It happened this present year, 1631, and this very week, 
being the week ushering Christmas, and this Tuesday 
morning in a dream (and morning dreams are truest), 
to have one of my servants come up to my bedside and 
tell me—* Master, master, the fox speaks!” Whereat 
methought I started, and troubled, went down into the 
yard to witness the wonder. There I found my Reynard 
in his tenement, the tub I hired for him, cynically ex- 
pressing his own lot, to be condemned to the house of a 
poet, where —s to be seen ve Paap the bare walls, 
noise of a saw dividing 


I| for their pictures of London an 


your larder too, you'll find a worse vermin there.” 
When presently calling for a light, methought I went 
down, and found all the floor turned up, as if a colony 
of moles had been there, or an army of saltpetre men. 
Whereupon I sent presently into Tuttle Street for the 
king’s most excellent mole-catcher, to relieve me, and 
hunt them. But he, when he came, and had viewed the 
var and had well marked the earth turned up, took a 
andful, smelt it, and said, “ Master, it is not in my 
power to destroy this vermin; the king or some good 
man of a noble nature must hel; you. This kind of 
mole is called a Want, which wili destroy you and your 
famiiy, if you prevent not the working of it in time. 
And therefore Goa keep you, and send you health.” 
The interpretation both of the fable and dream is, that 
I, waking, do find Want the worst and most worki 
vermin in a house, and therefore, my noble lord, 
next the king my best patron, I am necessitated to tell 
it you. Iam not so impudent to borrow any sum of 
your lordship, for I have no faculty to pay; but my 
needs are such, and so urging, as I do beg what your 
bounty can give me, in the name of good rs, and 
the bond of an ever grateful and ae servant. 
To your honour. ONSON. 

WEsTMINSTER, 20th December 1631.’ 

The earl could hardly have resisted so interesting yet 
direct an appeal to his benevolence. Up to the period 
of his death, the poet had occasional glimpses o 

rity and joyousness. That excellent letter-writer, 
ete , descri under the date of 1636, a ‘solemn 
supper’ at Ben’s house, at which he was a guest. ‘The 
host was rather talkative and egotistical, according to 
Howell, but there was good company, excellent cheer, 
choice wines, and jovial welcome. This must have been 
on quarter-day! Jonson died in the following year, 
August 6, 1637. 

Jonson was the most learned of all the poets of this 
brilliant era. His life and habits seem to have been 
very unsuitable for severe and continuous study ; ; and 
it is certain he had not (though the contrary ‘often 
asserted) the benefit of a university education. The 
energy of his character, and his ambition for scholastic 
distinction, seem to have overcome all obstacles. He 
* took the wall’ of Shakspeare and all his fellow players 
and dramatists; he was the schoolmaster of the tribe, 
and in his latter days he ruled despotically. His classi- 
cal studies are seen in their fairest light in his ues, 
and the exquisite lyrical poems scattered throughout 
his plays, with other minor pieces, which are rich in 
conception, and highly ae His latest production, 
the pastoral drama called the Sad Shepherd, is also 
extremely poetical in subject and imagery. The come- 
dies of Jonson are rarely pleasing, but are invaluable 
English life, their 
satire, admirable delineation of character, and the artful 
construction of the fable or plot. The conception of 
such characters as Kitely and Captain Bobadil by a 
youth of two-and-twenty, is a remarkable fact, and 
shows a sort of innate aptitude for comed, a 

of insufferable coarseness and antry even pay 
the best of his plays; but their defects are redeemed 
ready wit and broad humour, shrewd observation at 
sterling sense. His English vocabulary seems to have 
been inexhaustible. His style, so original in phrase and 
construction, flows on like a flood stained with impuri- 
ties and exotic substances, yet os tis ig, — 
gn—a voluble and irresistible torre is satire 
declamation have the pracery He net Soloman pa 
what Juvenalian relish and eagerness he holds u; 
vice or folly to ridicule and detestation! How cibly 
he depicts the miser, the epicure, the coxcomb, pero | 
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or bully! His tragedies, on the other hand, are cold, 
stiff, and formal. In these his learning, or rather his 
pedantry, overlaid his fancy. Shakspeare he once ac- 
cused of ‘ wanting art.’ In his own Roman plays we 
sec little else but art—patient digging in the mines of 
‘ classic story. In Shakspeare, art was incorporated with 

and lost in the midst of his creative originality. He 
had the essence and spirit, Jonson the language and 
facts, of classic antiquity. 

One but preserved the ashes: ue the flame, 

True to its sense, but truer to its fame. 


SAVINGS’ BANKS. 


An article on this subject from the pen, we under- 
stand, of Dr Chalmers, appeared in a recent number 
of the North British Review. In this article there are 
many considerations—urged with all the author’s ac- 
customed force—to which the friends of the working- 
classes ought to join in giving publicity. 

It appears that of late certain parties, possessed of 
great power over public opinion, have been trying to 
write down Savings’ Banks. The arguments by which 
they seek to cast discredit upon these institutions, may 
be learnt from the following extract, quoted by Dr 
Chalmers from one of their articles on the subject. 
* Take,’ say the parties referred to, ‘an extraordinary 
example. A labourer, sixty years of age, by hook or 
by crook has saved L.500. We know such a case. 
The L.500 is the plague of his life. It would be a 
mercy to swindle him out of it, except that he would 
probably fret a good deal at the loss. Could he forget 
it, he would be both a happier and a better man. To 
begin with, it is a guilty possession. His father is 
maintained by a distant Union; his sons and daughters 
are all but forbidden his cottage. He invests it in 
secret. It was lent at five per cent. to a gentleman 
engaged in the expensive amusement of overbuilding 
himself. The gentleman righted, and repaid the loan. 
So there was the labourer going about in the dusk of 
the evening looking for some needy yet trustworthy 

n to give him five per cent., or four-and-a-half, or 
four. At last he was forced to put it in the funds, 
where it now lies ; but before he aid this, he had offered 
it to a neighbour, whose death might have cost him 
every farthing, but who was honest enough to decline 
it on that account. He wishes to take a small farm, 
suited to his capital, but cannot hear of one. If, how- 
ever, he were so fortunate, it is evident what would 
soon become of a farmer who, up to the age of sixty, 
had never occupied an acre of land, never owned a 
horse or a cow, or a single agricultural implement, ex- 
cept his spade, his hoe, and his pick-axe. A bad far- 
mer, of course he would also be a bad emigrant. This 
L500, then, is a burden of which the owner will only 
be relieved when he throws it on the grovnd. When 
he dies, his children, without estate, occupation, or hus- 
bandry, will squander it, not in dissipation, but in the 
mere feebleness and incontinence of ingrained poverty. 

* A domestic servant, at the age of fifty-five or sixty, 
finds that she is incapable of further service, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, that people prefer younger 
servants. She has saved L.80. tar creditable in her, 
of course, and very stingy she must have been to her 
nephews and nieces todo so much. But what is she 
to do with her L.80? Ifshe can make up her mind to 
part with the principal—and it is a very pardonable 
tenacity which prevents her from doing so—she could 
purchase L.8 a-year, or 3s. a-week. This is a shilling 
a-week for food and clothing, after lodging and fuel 
-ave been paid for. While she is looking about for a 
use to put it to, she lives on it, and it wastes away. 
All her relations are in the labouring class. There is 
not one of them who, in return for her little capital, or 
in the hope of its reversion, can offer her & domestic 
asylum where she will be useful and respected. Such 
a sum would insure her the title of Madame to the end 


of her days across the Channel, and quite set up her 
peasant brother and nephews. It would be a mine of 
agricultural wealth. On this side the Channel it would 
be a snowball in the sun.’ 

Now, though we can hardly conceive a person setting 
himself seriously to prove that the habit of saving ought 
to be discouraged among the working-classes, still it is 
evident that the effect of such clever and witty para- 
graphs as the above, is to spread the idea, that in Eng- 
land it is useless for people in the humbler ranks of 
life to save money. Supposing the sentiments which 
the writer expresses to become general among the 
classes whose case he is considering, what would be the 
results? The labourer would say ts. himself, ‘ By work- 
ing hard, and living frugally, as I am doing now, I 
should be able, by the time I am sixty ycars of age, to 
have L.500 of my own. But what will be the use of it? 
In this country there is no way of safely and profitably 
igvesting so small a sum as L.500. In all probability I 
could not obtain a farm suited to such a capital; and 
even if I could, what sort of a farmer should J make, 
who never owned an acre of land? There is the same 
objection to my emigrating. In short, I should be 
obliged to lend the money privately ; and then I should 
be in a continual state of alarm lest I should lose it. 
In France I could have found many ways of turning 
it to account, but here it would be the plague of my 
life; and when I was dead, all my relations would 
scramble for it over my corpse. It is best, therefore, 
not to save at all, to spend as I go, trusting to chance 
and the Union for my old age.’ In a similar manner 
the domestic servant would reason. ‘I am in a fair 
way, she would say, ‘to have L.80 of savings when I 
give up service. But what is L.80? If I were to part 
with the money, I might obtain three shillings a-week 
for it all the rest of my life; but how could I live upon 
that? I have no relations who could give me bed and 
board in exchange for my L.80. What a pity I was 
not born in France, where, they tell me, L.80 would 
secure me the title of Madame, and be quite a little 
fortune. Well, I shall give up saving; and when my 
nephew Jack comes to borrow other two sovereigns, I 
shall just let him have them, though I know, good- 
hearted fellow, he spent the last two I gave him at 
Greenwich fair.’ 

Of course such a pernicious way of thinking is not 
likely ever to be professed in the broad terms we have 
supposed. Whatever be the conduct of the working- 
classes in the matter, it will take a great deal of arguing 
to convince them that the habit of saving is a bad 
thing. The habit is so recommended by the universal 
experience of mankind, and is so rooted in the better 

of our nature, that it can fall into disrepute only 
in a very deteriorated condition of society. The ques- 
tion, therefore, whether it be advantageous for the 
working-classes of England to save money, might be 
safely treated as a mere scientific speculation with 
which the economists were amusing themselves, were it 
not that experience shows that there is not a more 
effectual way of tuating vicious practices in so- 
ciety, than by giving them the shelter of a theory. So 
infallible is the connexion between s tion and 
practice, that if the united gin-shops of England were 
to pay a staff of lecturers to go about disseminating the 
notion, that it is useless for the humbler classes to be- 
come capitalists, we are confident the result would be 
an immense increase of the number of gallons of spirits 
drunk within the year. It is therefore incumbent on 
sound economists not to suffer such a notion, however 
abstractly stated, to go abroad, without sending out its 
refutation after it; and this is what Dr Chalmers has 
done in his article on Savings’ Banks. 

The great fallacy, he says, of the reasoning of those 
who would cast discredit on the habit of saving among 
the humbler classes, is, that they talk as if the only 
use of money were to make more money. There isa 
limit, they say, to the increase of capital in a coun- 
try ; more money may be saved by a nation than it can 
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find employment for. Small capitalists, especially, have 
little chance of being able to find a profitable invest- 
ment for their money. Except in times of inordinate 

ion, as, for instance, during a railway mania, 
there is scarcely ever an opportunity for a man with 
but a small sum of money by him. to make a lucky hit. 
While the nabob with his L.20,000 or L.30,000 can find 
ways of employing his money which will yield him a 
good interest, the thrifty labourer or artisan with his 
1.200 or L.300 will in most cases be obliged to remain 
a labourer or artisan all his life, because he can find no 
way of turning his little capital to account. 

In answer to this, Dr Chalmers, admitting in the 
fullest manner the doctrine of the limited increase of 
capital, observes, ‘Our purpose in these accumulations 
is not that the poor man should thereby acquire some- 
thing to trade with. Ours is a homelier aim; and, to 
express it in homely language, it is simply that he 
should lay by for an evil day—for old age, which is the 
winter of life, or for those mishaps and sicknesses which 
might be termed its days of foul weather. Our chief 
anxiety and aim is, not to effectuate the movement of 
labourers and their families from the grade of society 
in which they are now placed to the one above it, but 
to elevate and improve their condition as labourers—to 
raise, in fact, the whole platform of humble life above 
the mire of its present degradation, so that there shall 
be no sunken storeys, inhabited at least by human 
beings, in our social edifice—a change which could, we 
believe, be accomplished without derangement or dis- 
turbance to those who occupy the upper apartments of 
the building, and without injury to the gracefulness or 
beauty of its higher elevations. Such being our main 
object, it is not profit at all that we should seek after ; 
and would vastly rather that each depositor’s little stock 
were kept in its place of safety, than put to hazard by 
the laying of it out on any speculation, however tempt- 
ing. We even do not mind very particularly what the 
amount of interest is which the bank allows upon it, 
insomuch that we should make no effort to raise the 
interest above the centage which is currently given. 
The principal design of the institution, and all its most 
valuable purposes, are served, if the money withheld 
from vicious or unnecessary expenditure at one period 
of life, is in reserve for needful subsistence or additional 
comfort at another period—even though during the 
latter period it should melt away like a snowball in the 
sun, and the last fragment or farthing of it should dis- 
appear with the final payment for the burial of him of 
whom it could be said at the termination of his honour- 
able career, that his own hands ministered throughout 
to his own necessities, and to those who were with him.’ 

But besides this obvious use of the poor man’s little 
accumulations in the Savings’ Bank being a provision 
against times of distress from ill health or other causes, 
the reverend doctor contends that these Savings’-Bank 
deposits would have a wholesome effect on wages. ‘A 
little stock,’ he says, ‘in the hands of labourers, would 
act both by an equalising and an elevating power on the 
wages of labour.’ 

To illustrate its effect in equalising wages, he instances 
‘those seasons of depression which so often take place 
in the trading world, when, by a glut in the market, 
wages are brought indefinitely low—and so a dreary 
season has to be traversed of under-paid and ill-paid 
industry—when, often for months together, workmen 
and their families have to live as they may in wretched 
starvation, or in wretched dependence on the allowances 
of a poors’-house. The peculiar misery,’ he says, ‘of 
such a condition is, that, to eke out a bare subsistence, 
the operatives are tempted to overwork, in order to com- 
pensate, by the amount of their work, for the deficiency 
of their wages. This we have uently seen among 
the weavers in Glasgow, where, in sad seasons of 
overladen markets and sunken wages, the was 
to keep the loom constantly agoing, so 
lay idle all the four-and-twenty hours— 

sometimes taking their turns, and sharing the 


— and night’s work between them. Now, mark the 
e of this dire and frantic necessity, and the sort of 
wretched cross-purpose in which it landed the unh 
parties, insomuch that the only result of this their 
strenuous and excessive labour, was both to prolong and 
to aggravate the mischief against which they were 
struggling with all their might, sorely but ineffectually 
—seeing that the woful predicament into which they 
are brought, is caused by the very glut which he Os 
doing their uttermost to feed and to perpetuate.’ ey 
would be sending more cloth than usual into the mar- 
ket, at the very time when there was too much in it 
already. ‘ Now,’ says Dr Chalmers, ‘ the best, the only 
extrication from such a calamity we can think of, were 
a little stock in the hands of labourers, who could there- 
fore, on the resources which themselves had accumulated 
in good times, live for a season without labour, or at 
least without that grievously-excessive labour by which 
the weary interval of depression is so indefinitely 
lengthened out. It is thus that the period of bad 
times might be incalculably abridged, with a consump- 
tion quickened by low prices, and a production lessened 
by the voluntary abstinence of workmen, who could 
thus afford to relax or intermit their toils on every 
occasion of miserably low wages—till, on the happy con- 
junction of rising markets with cleared po empty 
warehouses, their work came to be eagerly sought after 
by competing capitalists, and its remuneration again 
ascended till it reached, or better still if it overpassed, 
the standard from which it had fallen.’ 

In order to make plain the power of Savings’ Banks 
to elevate the wages of labour, Dr Chalmers has recourse 
to another Scottish illustration, drawn from ‘the scene 
which is exhibited on tbe autumn mornings in the Grass- 
market of Edinburgh, where shearers are in the habit of 
resorting to be hired for the work of the harvest. Let 
us just imagine,’ he says, ‘ that each of these candidates 
for employment had a five-pound note in his pocket ; or 
that, instead of living from hand to mouth, and being 
dependent on a master for his next meal, he had the 
means within himself for the comfortable subsistence of 
the next month or the next quarter of a year; on such 
a simple change in the state of our labourers, there 
would hinge a mighty difference in the result of this 
negotiation for wages. A higher wage would be brought 
about by the quiet operation of a market law—by a mere 
abatement of the necessity, and so of the keenness and 
competition for masters on the one side; and this of 
course followed up by an enhancement of the necessity, 
and so of the keenness and competition for workmen 
upon the other. We should not wonder if the calm and 
conscious possession by each labourer of his five-pound 
note, were eventually to raise the wages of each by a 
6d. per day—a good interest out of doors for their accu- 
mulated treasure, and an abundant compensation for 
the smallness of the interest allowed by the bank, or of 
the interest within doors. Let our people only have 
saved enough to relieve them of the apprehension that, 
although refused the work they are seeking for, they 
will not on that account, for a good many days at least, 
go supperless to bed, and this would powerfully turn 
the balance in their favour. It is true,’ he continues, 
‘that we can look for no general or sensible rise of 
wages from the operation of this cause, till Savings’ 
Banks have been greatly more multiplied, and the habit 
of saving has been carried to a greater extent among 
the people. But why not make a right beginning in 
the matter; or rather, as the beginning has been alread, 
made, why not persevere and move on in the right di- 
rection?’ Besides, it is not altogether true that the 
depositor in the Savings’ Bank would have to wait till 


the habit of saving became among his fellow- 
labourers, before he reaped benefit of his own fru- 
gality in the shape of higher wages. of 


the amount of wages given to one workman, and that 
given to another, is. generally determined wy Oe oe 
riority of skill or character possessed by one of 

workmen over the other. An eminent Spitalfields silk 
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manufacturer told Dr Chalmers that ‘he made more of 
those well-conditioned and well-conducted workmen to 
whom he gave two guineas a-week, than he made of 
those misthriven, reckless, and dissipated characters to 
whom he gave half a guinea.’ Now, the circumstance 
of a workman being a depositor in a Savings’ Bank, 
would operate as a sort of certificate of character. It 
would be ‘the guarantee of a sobriety and a moral 
ity, which would make him all the more valu- 
to his employer; qualities these which are worthy 
of a price, and for which he often will be paid accord- 
ingly.’ 

Farther to illustrate the influence of Savings’-Bank 
deposits in raising wages, the doctor contrasts it with 
the opposite influence of debts. ‘We have often heard,’ 
he says, ‘of an oppressive and unprincipled master, 
under the infamous truck system, who tempted his ser- 
vants to expend beyond their wages, that he might be- 
come the dictator of his own terms with them when he 
had thus got them into his power.’ 

It would be well if these healthy considerations were 
disseminated, so as to become general among the work- 
ing-classes. Assuredly, the habit of saving is not yet 
80 overgrown a virtue among the English artisans, that 
it requires to be written down or even repressed. On 
the con , all the best and most enlightened friends 
of the working-classes, all who believe that the only 
effectual way to improve them is to stimulate them to 
self-improvement, and assist them in it, all such will 
join in desiring the prosperity and multiplication of 
those admirable institutions—Savings’ Banks. 


ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC, 


Apverture has always its charms, be it by flood or 
field, at home or abroad, but more especially when it 
lies amid scenes little known, or even before unvisited. 
Under this impression we turn to a recent volume* by 
the surgeon of a whaling vessel, who traversed the 
Pacific some ten or twelve years ago, dating his depar- 
ture from England in 1832, and his return in 1886. The 
lapse between the date of the incidents and that of 
their publication is an unusual circumstance; but per- 
haps the author, acting on the good old Horatian maxim, 
judged that his manuscript would not be the worse for 
the retention. Be this as it may, the ‘ Adventures’ con- 
stitute a not uninteresting volume, relating as they do 
chiefly to shooting, fishing, and sailing excursions, and 
to exploring rambles on some of the uninhabited islands 
of Polynesia. 

In October 1832 Dr Coulter set sail from Spithead 
in the good ship ‘Stratford,’ and, after a somewhat 
stormy run, entered the tropics, touched at Brava, one 
of the Cape de Verds, and at the Falklands. These last 
mentioned islands are, in Southern Atlantic conversa- 
tion, called the ‘egg market,’ from the immense quan- 
tities of eggs of geese, penguins, and albatrosses, found 
along their shores. The nests of these birds are so 
numerous as to constitute ranges of two or three miles 
in length, and from three to six feet apart. ‘ This 
arrangement,’ says our author ‘is very convenient in 
every respect. The birds can easily hold a conversation 
across this street; and the sailors can walk up the 
centre of it, beat them out of their nests, and march off 
with the good eggs, thoughtfully leaving behind two 
or three bad ones as an inducement for the birds to 
return to their homes after the invasion.’ From these 
long streets of birds’-nests, the ship’s company carried 
off some six or seven tons of good table provision. 

Having left the Falkland Islands, and rounded Cape 
Horn, the Stratford entered upon the scene of her 
whaling operations, and had good and easy success, if 
we may judge from some of the hunts described by Dr 
Coulter. Dismissing, however, these marine adventures, 
we shall follow him in his excursions on the islands 
which were visited during the cruise. Juan Fernandez 


# By John Coulter, M.D. Dublin: Carry and Co. 1845. 
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—the island of the immortal Robinson Crusoe—was 
that first touched at, the vessel anchoring on the north 
side in deep water close to the beach. The island when 
they arrived was tenantless, though some time before 
the Chilian government had attempted to make it a 
sort of penal settlement. The attempt was unsuccess- 
ful; the convicts, amounting to about one thousand, 
rose on the soldiers in charge of them, seized their arms, 
and compelled two vessels, which were in the anchorage 
at the time, to carry them to the mainland.* A more 
enchanting habitation, if we may judge from Dr Coul- 
ter’s description, could not be wished for either by 
citizen or convict. It is from sixteen to eighteen miles 
long, and about sevén in width, and chiefly consists 
of a succession of small hills and valleys, each with 
its little stream; and those rivulets often uniting, 
came dashing over the cliffs in romantic waterfalls. 
After leaving the beach of Cumberland Bay, there is a 
level tract of some thirty acres filled with rose bushes 
in full bloom, with immense beds of mint, which is so 
tall, that one could hide in it without being discovered. 
The fragrance of this valley was enchanting. The small 
hills surrounding it, thickly covered with middling- 
sized timber in rich foliage, and a small rippling stream 
running through it, all added to its beauty. The island 
was abundantly stocked with bullocks, goats, and dogs 
—all imports since the time of Crusoe—but so wild, 
that when disturbed they dashed through the thickets 
like deer. There was also no want of fish, as the sea 
all around abounded with delicious rock-cod; and seals 
could be had in almost any quantity. Having replen- 
ished their stock of beef, fish, wood, water, &c. and 
having stowed away a few boat-loads of the mint, which 
formed an agreeable anti-scorbutic tea, the Stratford 
hoisted anchor, and bade adieu to this delightful and 
ever-memorable island. 

The solitary life of Robinson Crusoe, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, Alexan ler Selkirk, appears to be any- 
thing but singular in the annals of the Pacific. This 
great and generally placid ocean is dotted over with hun- 
dreds of islands, the larger of which, in groups, are in- 
habited by tribes of people described by Cook and other 
voyagers, but the smaller and more isolated are lying in 
a state of nature, and untenanted, at least by natives. 
* There is scarcely, however,’ says our adventurer, ‘ an 
uninhabited island in those seas, in the thoroughfare 
of shipping, on which there is a fertile spot of earth 


with a supply of water, that has not its Robinson | 


Crusoe on it. 


fresh vegetables and water, and likewise ean give some 
information regarding the route of ships which had 
lately visited them. Dr Coulter mentions the case of 
an Irishman who, put ashore for bad behaviour from 
a vessel on Charles’s Island, lived there some years a 
roving and independent life: he was at last killed in 
attempting to carry off from Guyaquil a queen for his 
beautiful domain. Another solitary of a different cha- 
racter was Johan Johonson, a Swede, who, somewhat 
later, lived a quiet life on this island, cultivating the 
ground, rearing goats, catching turtles, and otherwise 
occupying himself. This worthy man was ultimately 
robbed of his hard-earned property, including his boat, 

a band of villains to whom he had shown kindness, 
* There is an inducement,’ says our author, ‘to live on 
such islands; and that is the sale of their uce to 
seamen, who are very glad to get a ieee of fresh 
vegetables, and even give cash for it. Then, again, the 
great feeling of ease of mind and independence—no 
one to control a man, no one to demand anything of 
him. The only feal annoyance those isolated men 
meet with is the occasional runaway sailor, who hides 
in the bush until the ship sails, then asks shelter 


* The island has since been taken on lease from the Chilian go- 
vernment by an American, who has brought to it a small colony 
of Tahitians, with the intention of cultivating it, so as to make it 
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at Chatham island, another of the Gallapagos group, 
for the purpose of recoopering her oil, and otherwise 
righting her cargo. A tent having been erected on a 
smooth grassy plot close to the water’s edge, one-half 
of the crew took their turn of the land and vessel alter- 
nately; and a most delightful residence they had. 
‘ Fine n turtle came in on the beach at night, and, 
with a little row and fun in watching for and turning 
them, were easily taken; then the wild ducks on the 
lagoons, and plenty of large doves on the land, were 
easily knocked down by a man throwing a stick among 
them ; the terrapin, or elephant tortoise, of from two 
to four hundred pounds weight; plenty of fine fish close 
to the rocks; whole beds of very high strong mint, with 
other herbs in great variety; all those, with many 
others, afforded the men a great treat, particularly 
when taken by themselves and used on shore, There 
were plenty of large hair seals in all directions on the 
beaches and rocks, whose skins made mocassins for 
every one in the ship; and, to complete the comforts of 
this encampment, fine fresh water was obtained by dig- 
ging down about fourteen feet. All round this end of the 
island the woods extended to nearly the beach and rocks, 
and in some instances overhung the water. It was a rich 
sight. I had been at this island twice before, but had ndt 
an opportunity of seeing so much of it ; indeed little more 
than the rocks, beach, and a mile or so inland. As we 
were to lie here some time, and as there was nothing 
for me to do professionally, I determined to shoulder 
my gun, and walk right round the island on an explor- 
ing excursion.’ Having arrayed himself in leathern 
cap and jacket, canvas trousers and strong shoes, and 
carrying with him the indispensable accoutrements of 
knife, axe, gun, and canteen, the doctor set out alone; 
not an individual would volunteer his companionship ; 
it ‘ was all a humbug,’ said they, ‘ to be tramping about 
an uninhabited island from morning to night.’ For a 
week or two our adventurer found everything very 
pleasant—delightful scenery, good living, and no charges; 
nothing to do but travel, cook his own turtle and veni- 
son, and sleep soundly without dread or danger. His 
stipulated time being nearly expired, he again bent his 
way through brake and ravine to the encampment ; but 
mark his dismay when he found tne tent and vessel 
gone—not a trace of his companions save a pole stuck 
in the ground, and a bottle dangling at the top of it. 
This, however, contained a note from the captain, stating 
that the vessel had broken from her moorings, and that, 
in consequence of the current and swell, he was obliged 
to run her to sea; but that he would bring her up to 
her old berth as soon as the storm abated. Here then 
was our adventurer an involuntary Robinson Crusoe on 
one of the Gallapagos ; set adrift for days, it might be 
for weeks, and left to his own resources, with the ex- 
ception of a change of clothing, some shot and powder, 
a small bag of biscuit, and afrying-pan which the cap- 
tain had considerately deposited near the deserted en- 
campment. There was no use for idle regret: wishes 
could not better his position; and so arraying himself 
in his new apparel, Dr Coulter set out once more to 
lead the life of a solitary hunter and fisher. The account 
of one of his adventurous rambles possesses much pa- 
thetic interest. 

* When I was better than half way down the weather 
side, at about four miles inland, I came suddenly on a 
space of ground, which was partiall, 
few trees lay that had evidently a few years ago been 
cut down by some one. On 
there were mustard pumpkins, melons, Indian corn, 
sweet potatoes, and tobacco, all gro indiscriminately, 
and in a very wild state—tall w and suckers of 
young trees, starting up here and there from the roots 
of the old ones. 

* In looking about, I saw what was once a 


when I touched it with my foot. Near this, in a hollow, 
was a well with water enough, but overgrown and 
covered with weeds. Jt was regularly built round with 
stone. I continued my search over this once well-cared for 
plantation, until I came to the highest or upper part of 
the clearing, which was walled along for several hundred 
yards by solid rock. Up near this, almost concealed by 
a clump of trees, and nearly ov wn with wild vine, 
I discovered a house, or rather hut, on a comfortable 
scale, There was no sound of human voice here—all 
was still. 

‘I knew, from the indications about, that it was long 
since the place had been attended to. The net-work of 
vines round it was so thick and close, that I had to 
make an opening through it with my axe. On entering 
this wild barrier, I came at once on the house, which 
was built against the rock, with a shed roof thatched— 
the sides and front merely posts of wood, interlaced by 
vine branches, and covered over with mud. The whole 
was in a falling state ; there was only a doorway into it, 
but no door. 

‘I now with strange feelings entered the door; there 
was ample light through this ruin to see all. It was a 
melancholy sight and discovery to me. In the centre of 
the floor, near a rude table, lay the skeleton of a man, 
only partially concealed by what had once been a cover- 
ing of skins. On my touching it, it fell into powder; the 
bones, though in apposition, were separated by the 
slightest touch. On one side were an old boiling pot 
and frying-pan, wood, axe, &c. all in rust; a tobacco- 
box, with a rudely manufactured pipe, on the table; an 
old worn-out and rust-eaten carabine and cutlass in the 
corner: there was a shelf which had once served for a 
bed, with seal-skins on it. I searched minutely, but 
could not find either paper or any other thing that 
could give the least information as to the name, or who 
this unfortunate recluse was. 

‘It was a dismal scene. I came out and gazed on 
this hut for some time ; a thought struck me, and I pro- 
ceeded to execute it. All was a ruin, and now falling; 
the only thing I could now do for this remnant of 
humanity was to bury it; the only way I could even 
do that was to cover it with the ruins. A few blows of 
a heavy stone against the posts laid all prostrate, and 
shut out the sight for ever. 

‘Whilst in those seas I made many inquiries, from 
captains and others frequenting those islands, about 
this solitary man, but no one knew or had heard any- 
thing about him. He must have been dead for many 
years, from the state of the skeleton, the hut, and long- 
neglected plantations. I left the grounds without touch- 
ing anything, with a heavy heart, and could not eat a 
bit until I was miles away from it.’ 

After a lapse of fourteen days, the Stratford hove in 
sight ; and a couple of boats were lowered at the signal 
of the doctor, who admits that though he always expe- 
rienced great delight in a change of scenery, and ex- 

ring unknown places, he felt infinitely more in again 

ing the voices of his friendly shipmates. The 
voyage was now directed towards the —y a 
group of ‘islands whose inhabitants were tho- 
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conchs and firing muskets ended the ceremony. The 
people and chiefs all then looked upon me as more 
than one of themselves. They came in numbers, bring- 
ing what they thought delicacies of all sorts—fruit, fowl, 
pia. fish, &c.; and the-chiefs gave me various presents. 
all was an exhibition of real kindness.’ Besides 
causing him to be tattooed, his adopters insisted on our 
member of the College of Physicians changing his own 
habiliments for the less cumbersome cos- 
tume of the country. ‘“ Mate” [one of the chiefs] gave 
me his own head-dress, which he had worn in fifteen 
battles. It fitted me exactly, and was a splendid thing. 
There was a hoop of brown bark, about three inches 
, to fit on the head; this was encircled with pearl- 
shell of various shapes, and red berries glued fast on ; 
from the entire circumference of the top, drooped grace- 
fully over the shoulders the long shining feathers of the 
cock’s tail; the inside was lined, and the lower edge 
fringed, with the varied-coloured bright feathers of the 
ground- t. As soon as he put it on my head, and 
adjusted it, he took me to a Marquesan looking-glass (a 
deep pond of clear water) to looi: at myself; and from 
what I beheld then, I certainly thought my friends at 
home would scarcely know me.’ Nor did the change 
end in the dress; they made him alter his profession, 
turned the physician into a warrior, and compelled him 
to take part in the pending encounter. The account of 
that savage affair is the most unpleasing portion of the 
volume, and we gladly pass it over. The object of the 
war, we are told, was satisfactorily attained, by the re- 
storation of the mother and child of the chief, both 
having been stolen in order to be made a sacrifice in one 
of the heathenish rites common in these islands. A 
short time afterwards, the Stratford ap; once more 
in sight, and our author left the island, and gained the 
ship; his grotesque appearance being greeted ‘ with the 
most tremendous and unrestrained laughter.’ 

Cruising for whales again occupied the Stratford for 
several weeks, after which she touched at Robert’s 
Island, the most northern of the Marquesas. This 
islet, according to the doctor’s description, is quite a 
gem of a ure, and well stocked with eve 
sort of Polynesian produce. And who, it may be mek, 
were the lords of so desirable a domain? Why, another 
Robinson Crusoe in the person of Thomas Holt, an 
English sailor, who had left an American brig, on board 
of which he had met with some unfriendly treatment. 
Here he had already lived five years; three by himself, 
and two in company with another English sailor and 
a native Marquesan boy. The little group seemed per- 
fectly happy; and so many will think they ought to 
have been, for, under a most delightful climate, they 
had plenty of hogs, fowls, fruit, fish, and turtle—every- 
thing, in short, which they desired; and the whole 
seasoned with the most perfect freedom and indepen- 
dence. The doctor’s description of a visit to the 
palace of these island monarchs is quite a picture :— 
* Our way lay through a delightfully picturesque and na- 
tural avenue of bread-fruit, cocoa-nut, and other trees, 
with here and there a high naked rock of very fantastic 
form. The weather was very fine, the temperature of 
the air agreeable, and the vegetation around was fresh 
and luxuriant. The chirp of the uette, and the 
occasional note of other birds, life to the scene. 

* After walking through this for about a mile and a 


dd of fresh-water, Holt’s 
In the rear of this habitation was a com- 
thick timber, which had not been 
house itself was about twenty feet long 
7 an sufficiently capacious for the residence 
the men and the boy formed the only 
this island. At 
cook-house erected, 


meals. The furniture of the house consisted of two 


sleeping places for the men, and a smaller one for the 


boy, built up against the side of the house, after the 
manner of a ship’s berth ; two muskets, and a couple of 
Marquesan spears. Fishing-gear hung against the 
wooden partition, the house being divided into two apart- 
ments. Two frying-pans, and an iron boiling-pot, with 
three large calabashes slung for carrying water, and five 
or six canoe paddles lying in the corner; a kind of a 
table was in the centre of the larger room, rudely 
enough made, by driving four posts into the floor, and 
resting on them a slab of wood, roughly flattened with 
an axe. They had also two spades and as many axes; 
pieces of hollowed wood served them for plates and 
dishes.’ 

After leaving the Marquesas, the Stratford touched 
at the Georgian and Society Islands, and ultimately at 
Tahiti—Pomare’s own isle—to which recent events 
have now attracted the attention of Europe. To these 
our author alludes but slightly—conveying, however, the 
gratifying information that all of them present unmis- 

eable evidence of improvement both in economy and 
morals. While at*Tahiti, the doctor was presented to 
no less a personage than Queen Pomare, and was nearly 


getting into a more serious adventure than any into which | 
accident had yet thrown him. This was nothing short | 
of marriage with one of the queen’s maids of honour— | 
her majesty vehemently urging the affair, and promising | 
our M.D. an ample bribe in the shape of land and | 
oxen. ‘ Not being inclined at the time,’ says the doctor | 


naively, ‘I waived all those brilliant inducements, and 
begged to decline so great a favour, even from the hands 
of her majesty.’ 


Here the adventures end somewhat abruptly, but 


with a promise that the author will, in a future work, 


bring the reader across the meridian of 180 degrees | 


into east longitude, and tell him of adventures and 
occurrences at islands and other places where a civi- 
lised trader seldom, and a missionary never landed. 


MR DICKENS’S NEW CHRISTMAS TALE.* 


WE are happy to find that Mr Dickens, in his annual | 


volume for the present year, has left the question of 
social wrongs and rights to the discussion of those who 
can consider them in a calmer and less partial spirit, 
and turned his attention to a subject of purely moral 
interest, more within the scope of his powers, and better 
suited to his habits of thought and feeling. The title of 
his new book indicates a theme of the domestic kind, 
embellished with fancy. The contents justify the anti- 


cipation thus raised. It is a picture of humble life, con- 
templated in its poetic aspects, and at its more ro- | 


mantic crises ; and shows its author, in one sense, ambi- 
tious of becoming the Wordsworth of prose fiction. 
Deficient in the profundity and stern power of that 
great master, the novelist yet has some requisites 
which the poet wants—a certain wit and humour, and, 
above all, an experience of civic life, that the bard of 
Rydal has failed to cultivate. Moreover, Mr Dickens 
succeeds quite as much by tact as genius. 

The story to which we are introduced by ‘ The 
Cricket on the Hearth,’ has, however, not benefited 
much by such experience, though it has greatly by 
the tact. In its elements it is trite, commonplace, and 
simple; there is but one new character in it, Tilly 
Slowboy, a girl from the Foundling, employed as nurse- 
maid to the carrier’s wife, Mrs Peerybingle, the heroine 
of the tale: a small part in the eccentric line of farce- 
writing, which is conceived with equal humour and 
truth, but occupies only a trifling space in the back- 
ground of the composition. The other characters con- 
sist of a middle-aged carrier, a man of slow intellect but 
warm heart, who has married a young, gay, little, 


* The Cricket on the Hearth, a Fairy Tale of Home. By Charles 
Dickens. London: Bradbury and Evans. 1846. 
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chubby sort of woman, whom in his happier moments 
he ‘Dot,’ on account of her diminutive appearance 
—a toymaker and a toy-merchant, both dealers in 
fancy articles, and having their own fancies reacted on 
by their occupation—a sailor youth, who has disguised 
himself as a deaf old gentleman—a blind girl, his sister, 
and daughter of Caleb Plummer, the toymaker already 
mentioned—and May Fielding and her mother, a de- 


| cayed gentlewoman, still tenacious of her gentility. 
| These unpromising elements, however, are combined 
| with so much skill and effect, as to impress us anew 


with an old conviction, that, in the hands of a true 
artist, there is nothing which may not be made inte- 
resting and pleasing. There is also no little delicacy of 
sentiment, situation, and character, involved in the treat- 
ment; and the whole is so evidently pervaded with a 


| moral purpose, that it fails not to command at least the 


reader’s respect. We feel, perhaps, this more than 
admiration for the talent displayed. 

It will be convenient, before proceeding to extracts, 
to sketch an outline of the plot. Edward Plummer has 
returned, after many years’ absence, from ‘the golden 
South Americas,’ but hears by the way that the girl, 
May Fielding, to whom formerly he was affianced, has 
long given him up for lost or dead, and is about to be 
married to Tackleton, the toy-merchant, for the sake of 
his wealth. Better to learn the true state of matters, 
he assumes the disguise before mentioned—packs him- 
self into the carrier’s van, installs himself in the car- 
rier’s house, and finally manages to get himself bedded 
and boarded there; in fact, he has contrived to let the 
little woman into his secret, who keeps it from her 
husband, as being the least likely of men to keep it 
from others. Circumstances at length become sus- 
picious; and the attention of the good, honest carrier is 
directed to them by Tackleton, who is rather disposed 
to look on the ‘ ugly’ than the handsome side of things, 
and who accordingly, as a toy-merchant, still patronised 
the hideous and demoniac in dolls, tumblers, Jack in the 
boxes, and giants, in preference to the beautiful and the 
amiable. The moral purpose of the book is contained 
in the results of these events: the jealous carrier shows 
himself both wiser and more merciful than Othello; 
and, in the end, his tempter a repentant Iago, with as 
little real malignity as could be desired. 

In the working up of these simple materials, Mr 
Dickens invests with life and intelligence the inanimate 
as well as the living portion. He opens his story with 
describing the contest between the Kettle on the grate 
and the Cricket on the Hearth, and does this in a style 
of personification which, to say the least of it, is bold. 
The song of the Kettle he even gives in rhymed words, 
which, for the sake of a remark it suggests, we quote: 

* That this song of the Kettle’s was a song of invita- 
tion and welcome to somebody out of doors, to some- 
body at that moment coming on towards the snug small 


| home and the crisp fire, there is no doubt whatever. Mrs 
| Peerybingle knew it perfectly, as she sat musing before 
| the hearth. 


It’s a dark night, sang the Kettle, and the 
rotten leaves are lying by the way; and above all is 


| mist and darkness, and below all is mire and clay; and 


there’s only one relief in all the sad and murky air; and 
I don’t know that it is one, for it’s nothing but-a glare 
of deep and angry crimson, where the sun and wind to- 
gether set a brand upon the clouds for being guilty of 
such weather; and the widest open country is a long 
dull streak of black; and there’s hoar-frost on the 
finger-post, and thaw upon the track; and the ice it 
isn’t water, and the water isn’t free; and you couldn’t 
say that anything is what it ought to be; but he’s 
coming, coming, coming !—— 

* And here, if you like, the Crickct pip chime in! 
with a chirrup, chirrup, chirrup of such magnitude, by 
way of chorus; with a voice so astoundingly dispropor- 
tionate to its size, as compared with the Kettle (size! you 
couldn’t see it!), that if it had then and there burst it- 
self like an overcharged gun; if it had fallen a victim 
on the spot, and chirruped its little body into fifty pieces ; 


it would have seemed a natural and inevitable conse- 
quence, for which it had expressly laboured. 

‘The Kettle had had the last of its solo performance. 
It persevered with undiminished ardour; but the 
Cricket took first fiddle, and kept it. Good Heaven, how 
it chi ! It’s shrill, sharp, piercing voice resounded 
through the house, and seemed to twinkle in the outer 
darkness like a star. There was an indescribable little 
trill and tremble in it, at its loudest, which suggested 
its being carried off its legs, and made to leap again, b 
its own intense enthusiasm. Yet they went very well 
together, the Cricket and the Kettle. The burden of 
the song was still the same; and louder, louder, louder 
still they sang it in their emulation.’ 

Now, our readers will have perceived that this song 
of the Kettle, though written as verse, is printed as 
prose. This is a peculiarity in Mr Dickens’s composi- 
tions which has not generally been perceived. It was, 
however, pointed out some time ago in ‘ The New Spirit 
of the Age;’ and many passages adduced, written in 
blank verse, of irregular metres and rhythms, such as 
that employed by Southey and Shelley, in ‘ Thalaba’ 
and ‘ Queen Mab.’ The frequency of its occurrence in- 
dicates not only a design on the author’s part to elevate 
his style by such means, but a poetic spirit in him, to 
which some kind of music is necessary as the natural 
utterance of its better thoughts. But the charm is a 
concealed charm ; the varied harmony has still the look 
of uniform prose, and therefore steals unobserved into 
the reader’s mind, who is pleased he knows not why. 
This is a little trick of style, which it is well, we think, 
to point out, particularly in such a work as the one 
under review, the merit of which is almost altogether 
dependent on style, and the poetic form of treatment 
which, with more or less success, is adopted. 

This spirit and form of treatment is transparently 
manifest in the episode of the toymaker and his blind 
daughter. Here the writer has sought to exhibit, not 
without effect, the influence of art in its humblest form. 
From our first acquaintance with him, we discover his 
ruling passion. ‘ There is,’ says he, ‘ rather a run on 
Noah’s Arks at present. I could have wished to improve 
upon the family, but I don’t see how it’s to be done at 
the price. It would be a satisfaction to one’s mind, to 
make it clearer which was Shems and Hams, and which 
was Wives. Flies an’t on that scale neither, as com- 
pared with elephants, you know.’ Such are the poor 
toymaker’s truly artistic aspirations, justifying at once 
his relationship, though distant, with the Raphaels and 
the Michael Angelos. Another instance—* You couldn’t 
have the goodness to let me pinch Boxer’s tail, mum, 
for half a moment, could you?” 

“ Why, Caleb, what a question!” 

“ Oh, never mind, mum,” said the little man. “He 
mightn’t like it, perhaps. There’s a small order just come 
in for barking dogs; and I should wish to go as close to 
natur’ as I could, for sixpence. That’s all. Never mind, 
mum.,”’ 

‘Caleb and his daughter were at work together in their 
usual working-room, which served them for their ordi- 
nary living room as well; and a strange place it was. 
There were houses in it, finished and unfinished, for, 
dolls, of all stations in life Suburban tenements for 
dolls of moderate means; kitchens and single apart- 
ments for dolls of the lower classes ; capital town resi- 
dences for dolls of high estate. Some of these estab- 
lishments were already furnished according to estimate, 
with a view to the convenience of dolls of limited in- 
come; others could be fitted on the most expensive 
scale, at a moment’s notice, from whole shelves of chairs 
and tables, sofas, bedsteads, and upholstery. The no- 
bility and gentry and public in general, for whose accom- 
modation these tenements were designed, lay, here and 
there, in baskets, staring straight up at the eciling ; ; but 
in denoting their in society, and confining them 
to their respective stations (which experience shows to 
be lamentably difficult in real life), the makers of these 
dolls had far improved on nature, who is often froward 
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and perverse; for they, not resting on such arbitrary 
marks as satin, cotton- and bits of rag, had = 
added striking differences which allowed 
ibs o Thus, the ae ee wee 
bs 


common » poomle, they had just so many matches out of 
tinder-boxes for their arms and legs, and there they 
were—established in their sphere at once, beyond the 
possibility of getting out of it. 

* There were various other samples of his handicraft 
besides dolls in Caleb Plummer’s room. There were 
Noah’s Arks, in which the birds and beasts were an un- 
commonly tight fit, I assure you; though they could be 
crammed in anyhow at the roof, and rattled and shaken 
into the smallest compass. By a bold poetical license, 
most of these Noah’s Arks had knockers on the doors ; 
inconsistent appendages, perhaps, as suggestive of morn- 
ing callers and a postman, yet a pleasant finish to the 
outside of the building. were scores of melan- 
choly little carts, which, when the wheels went round, 
performed most doleful music. Many small fiddles, 
drums, and other instruments of torture; no end of 
cannon, shields, swords, spears, and guns. There were 
little tumblers in red breeches, incessantly swarming up 
high obstacles of red tape, and coming down head first 
upon the other side; and there were innumerable old 
gentlemen of respectable, not to say venerable appear- 
ance, insanely flying over horizontal pegs, inserted for 
the in their own street doors. There were 
beasts of all sorts ; horses, in particular, of every breed, 
from the spotted barrel on four pegs, with a small tip 
for a mane, to the thoroughbred rocker on his highest 
mettle. As it would have been hard to count the 
dozens upon dozens of ae yp figures that were ever 
ready to commit all sorts of absurdities, on the turning 
of a handle, so it would have been no easy task to 
mention any human folly, vice, or weakness, that had 
not its type, immediate or remote, in Caleb Plummer’s 
room. And not in an exaggerated form ; for very little 
handles will move men and women to as strange per- 
formances as any toy was ever made to undertake. 

*In the midst of all these objects, Caleb and his 
daughter sat at work. The blind girl busy as a doll’s 
dressmaker, and Caleb painting ‘ok glazing | the four- 
pair front of a desirable family mansion. * 

“So you were out in the rain last night, “father in 
your beautiful new greatcoat?” said Caleb’s daughter. 

“In my beautiful new greatcoat !” answered Caleb, 
glancing towards a clothes-line in the room, on which 
the garment [a miserable robe, made of the old cover- 
ing of a goods’ bale] was carefully hung up to dry. 

“ How glad I am you bought it, father!” 

“ And of such a tailor, too,” said Caleb. “ Quite a 
fashionable tailor. It’s too good for me.” 

‘The blind girl rested from her work, and laughed 
with delight. “Too good, father! What can be too 
good for you?” 

“Tm half ashamed to wear it, though,” said Caleb, 
ataee® the effect of what he said upon her brighten- 

face ; “ upon my word. When I hear the boys - 
pee say behind me, ‘ Halloa! here’s a swell !’ i don 
which way to look. And when the beggar 
wouldn’t go away last night, and, when I said vee was a 
very common man, said, ‘ No, your honour! Bless your 
honour, don’t say that!’ I was quite ashamed. I really 
felt as if I hadn’t a right to wear it.” 

‘Happy blind girl! How merry she was in her exul- 
tation ! 

“T see you, father,” she said, clasping her hands, “as 
plainly as if I had the eyes I never want when you are 
with me, A blue coat——” 

“ Bright blue,” said Caleb. 

“Yes, yes! Bright blue,” exclaimed the girl, turning | to 
up her radiant face; “the colour I can just remember 
in the blessed sky ! You told me it was blue before! A 
bright blue coat——” 


“ Made loose to the figure,” suggested Caleb. 

“Yes, loose to the figure!” cried the blind girl, 
0 | laughing heartily; “and in it you, dear father, with 
your merry eye, your smiling face, your free and 
your dark hair, looking so young and handsome 

“ Halloa! halloa!” said Caleb. “I shall be vain 


presently.” 

Z think you are already,” cried the blind girl, an 
ing at him in her glee. “I know you, father! ha, 
ha! I’ve found you out, you see!” 

‘How different the picture in her mind from Caleb, 
as he sat observing her. She had spoken of his free 
step. She was right in that. For years and years he 
never once had crossed that threshold at his own slow 
pace, but with a footfall counterfeited for her ear; and 
never had he,when his heart was heaviest, forgotten 
the light tread that was to render hers so cheerful and 

t 


‘Heaven knows! but I think Caleb’s vague bewil- 
derment of manner may have half originated in his 
—_ confused himself about himself and everything 

him, for the love of his blind daughter. How 
could the little man be otherwise than bewildered, after 
labouring for so many years to destroy his own identity, 
and that of all the objects that had any bearing on it?’ 

This is a delicate conception, and executed with 
much tenderness of feeling. Poor Caleb! He has also 
deceived his daughter on another point nigher her 
heart. He has represented Tackleton to her as their 


guardian angel, not as their stern taskmaster, which he | 


really was; and she, in her blindness, had indulged an | 
affection for him, the strength of which his intended | 


pet | marriage with another was to show. All the characters 


of the story are assembled at a pic-nie party held once 
a fortnight at Caleb Plummer’s: on such an occasion, 
the state of her feelings could be concealed no longer. 


The old man’s consequent distress is pathetic. He is | 


again on a visit to Mrs Peerybingle’s. 
*“ Bertha, my dear!” said Caleb, “I have something 
on my mind I want to tell you, while we three are alone. 


Hear me kindly. I have a confession to make to you, | 


my darling !” 

“ A confession, father?” 

“T have wandered from the truth, and lost myself, 
my child,” said Caleb, with a pitiable expression in his 
bewildered face. “I have wandered from the truth, in- 
tending to be kind to you, and have been cruel.” 

‘She turned her wonder-stricken face towards him 
and repeated “ Cruel!” 

“ He accuses himself too strongly, Bertha,” said Dot. 
wR A say so presently. Youll be the first to tell 

im so. 


“He cruel to me!” cried Bertha, with a smile of in- | 


credulity. 

“Not meaning it, my child,” said Caleb. “But I 
have been, though I never suspected it till yesterday. 
My dear blind daughter, hear me, and forgive me! The 
world you live in, heart of mine, doesn’t exist as I have 
She to yeu” it. The eyes you have trusted in have been 

to you.” 

* She Tarnel her wonder-stricken face towards him 
still; but drew back, and clung closer to her friend. 

“Your road in life was rough, my poor one,” said 
Caleb, “and I meant to smooth it for you. I have 
altered objects, changed the characters of people, in- 
vented many things that never have been, to make you 
happier. I have had concealments from you, put de- 
ceptions on you—God forgive me !—and surrounded you 
with fancies.” 

“But living people are not fancies?” she said hur- 
riedly, and turning very pale, and still retiring from 
hirs. “ You can’t change them.” 


“The marriage that takes place to-day,” said Caleb, 


Phen bel nang sordid, grinding man ; ‘a hard master 
you and me, my dear, for many years; ugly in his 
looks, and in his nature; cold and callous always; un- 


like what I have ted him to in everything, m: 
child~in everythhag.” a if 


epee 
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“ Oh, why,” cried the blind girl, tortured as it seemed 
almost beyond endurance—“ why did you ever do this ? 
Why did you ever fill my heart so and then come 
in like death, and tear away the objects of my love? 
Oh, Heaven, how blind I am! how hel and alone!” 

‘Her afflicted father hung his and offered no 
reply but in his penitence and sorrow. * * 

“ Mary,” said the blind girl, “ tell me what my home 
is—what it truly is.” 

“Tt is a poor place, Bertha; very poor and bare in- 
deed. The house will scarcely keep out wind and rain 
another winter: it is as roughly shielded from the 
weather, Bertha,” Dot continued in a low clear voice, 
“as your poor father in his sackcloth coat.” 

*The blind girl, greatly agitated, rose, and led the 
carrier’s little wife aside. * * 

“Dear Mary, a moment—one moment—more this 
| way; speak softly tome. You are true, I know. You'd 
not deceive me now, would you?” 

*No, Bertha, indeed.” 

“No, Iam sure you would not; you have too much 
pity for me. Mary, look across the room to where we 
were just now; to where my father is—my father, so 
compassionate and loving to me—and tell me what you 


“T see,” said Dot, who understood her well, “ an old 
man sitting in a chair, and leaning sorrowfully on the 
back, with his face resting on his hand, as if his child 
should comfort him, Bertha.” 

“Yes, yes; she will; go on.” 
| “He is an old man, worn with care and work. He 

is a spare, dejected, thoughtful, gray-haired man. I 
| see him now, despondent and bowed down, and striving 
against nothing; but, Bertha, 1 have seen him many 
times before, and striving hard in many ways for one 
great sacred object; and I honour his gray head, and 
bless him !” 

‘ The blind girl broke away from her, and throwing 
herself upon her knees before him, took the gray head 
to her breast.’ 

This is exquisite sentiment. The mental anguish 
suffered by the jealous carrier is of a more painful cha- 
racter. For a while he indulges in thoughts of murder- 
| ing the youth; he sits up all night in his chair before 
the fire in the greatest agony ; and but for the Cricket 
on the Hearth, who treats him with fairy songs and 
fairy shapes, he would have been guilty of something 
desperate. 

‘Thus the night passed. The moon went down; the 
stars grew pale; the cold day broke; the sun rose; the 
carrier still sat, musing, in the chimney corner. He 
had sat there, with his head upon his hands, all night. 
| All night the faithful Cricket had been chirp, chirp, 
| chirping on the Hearth. All night he had listened to 

its voice. All night the household fairies had been 
| busy with him. 

‘ He rose up when it was broad day, and washed and 
dressed himself. He couldn’t go about his customary 
cheerful avocations; he wanted spirit for them ; but it 
mattered the less, that it was Tackleton’s wedding-day, 
and he had arranged to make his rounds by proxy. He 
had thought to have gone merrily to church with Dot. 
But such plans were at an end. It was their own 
wedding-day too. Ah! how little he had looked for 
such a close to such a year! 

‘The carrier expected that Tackleton would pay 
him an early visit; and he was right. He had not 
walked to and fro before his own door many minutes, 
when he saw the toy-therchant coming in his chaise 
along the road. As the chaise drew nearer, he per- 
ceived that Tackleton was dressed out sprucely for his 
marriage, and had decorated his horse’s head with 
flowers and favours.’ 

Shortly after this, it is discovered that the stranger 
has left his apartment via the window. — 

*“ John Peerybingle,” said Tackleton in his ear, “I 
hope there has been nothing—nothing rash in the 
night? 


Ren oe nae ae. 


“and the 
window's open. I don’t see any marks; to be sure 
almost on a level with the garden; but I was afraid 

aauiirdies ante together 

* He nearly shut up e ; he 
looked at him so hard. And he gave his eye, and his 
ee eee eee 0 he 
ie truth out of him. 

“Make yourself easy,” said the carrier. “He went 
into that room last night, without harm in word or 
deed from me; and no one has entered it since. He is 
away of his own free will. Id go out gladly at that 
door, and beg my bread from house to house for life, if 
I could so change the past that he had never come. 
oe he has come and gone; and I have done with 

im !” 

“Oh; well, I think he has got off pretty easily,” 
said Tackleton, taking a chair. 

‘The sneer was lost upon the carrier, who sat down 
too, and shaded his face with his hand, for some little 
time, before proceeding. “ You showed me last night,” 
he said at length, “my wife—my wife that I love: 
secretly ——” 

“ And tenderly,” insinuated Tackleton. 

“Conniving at that man’s disguise, and giving him 
opportunities of meeting her alone. I think there’s no 
sight I wouldn’t have rather seen than that. I think 
there’s no man in the world I wouldn’t have rather had 
to show it me.” 

“T confess to having had my suspicions always,” said 
Tackleton. “And that has made me objectionable 
here, I know.” 

“But as you did show it me,” pursued the carrier, 
not minding him, “and as you saw her—my wife—my 
wife that I love”—his voice, and eye, and hand, grew 
steadier and firmer as he repeated these words, evi- 
dently in pursuance of a steadfast purpose—“ as you saw 
her at this disadvantage, it is right and just that you 
should also see with my eyes, and look into my breast, 
and know what my mind is upon the subject. For it’s 
settled,” said the carrier, regarding him attentively ; 
“and nothing can shake it now.” 

* Tackleton muttered a few general words of assent, 
about its being necessary to vindicate something or 
other ; but he was overawed by the manner of his com- 
panion. Plain and unpolished as it was, it had a some- 
thing dignified and noble in it, which nothing but the 
soul of generous honour dwelling in the man could have 
im 

“TI am a plain, rough man,” pursued the carrier, 
“with very little to recommend me. I am not a clever 
man, as you very well know. I am not a young man, 
I loved my little Dot, because I had seen her grow up, 
from a child, in her father’s house ; because I knew how 
precious she was; because she had been my life for 
years and years. There’s many men I can’t compare 
with, who never could have loved my little Dot like me, 
I think !” 

* He paused, and softly beat the ground a short time 
with his foot before resuming. 

“T often thought that though I wasn’t good enough 
for her, I should make her a kind husband, and perhaps 
know her value better than another; and in this way I 
reconciled it to myself, and came to think it might be 
possible that we should be married. And in the end it 
came about, and we were married.” 

— ” said Tackleton, with a significant shake of his 
he 

“T had studied myself; I had had experience of my- 
self; I knew how much I loved her, and how happy I 
should be,” the carrier. “ But I had not—I 
it now: ciently considered her.” 

* To be sure,” said Tackleton. “Giddiness, frivolity, 
fickleness, love of admiration! Not considered! Ali 
left out of t! Ha!” 

“ You best not interrupt me,” said the carrier 
with some sternness, “till you understand me; and 
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you're wide of doing so. If, yesterday, I'd have struck 
that man down at a blow who dared to breathe a word 
against her, to-day I’d set my foot upon his face if he 
was my brother!” 

‘The toy-merchant gazed at him in astonishment. 
He went on in a softer tone— 

“ Did I consider,” said the carrier, “ that I took her, 
at her age, and with her beauty, from her young com- 
panions, and the many scenes of which she was the 
ornament, in which she was the brightest little star 
that ever shone, to shut her up from day to day in my 
dull house, and keep my tedious company? Did I con- 
sider how little suited I was to her sprightly humour, 
and how wearisome a plodding man like me must be to 
one of her quick spirit? Did I consider that it was no 
merit in me, or claim in me, that I loved her, when 
everybody must who knew her? Never. I took ad- 
vantage of her hopeful nature and her cheerful disposi- 
tion, and I married her. I wish I never had! For 
her sake—not for mine !” 

*The toy-merchant gazed at him, without winking. 
Even the half-shut eye was open now. 

“ Heaven bless her !” said the carrier, “ for the cheer- 
ful constancy with which she has tried to keep the 
knowledge of this from me! And Heaven help me, 
that, in my slow mind, I have not found it out before! 
Poor child! Poor Dof! J not to find it out, who have 
seen her eyes fill with tears when such a marriage as 
our own was spoken of! I, who have seen the secret 
trembling on her lips a hundred times, and never sus- 

ted it till last night! Poor girl! That I could ever 
nope she would be fond of me! ‘That I could ever be- 
lieve she was!” * * 

“Tf that is your opinion——” Tackleton began. 

* So let her go,” pursued the carrier. “Go, with my 
blessing for the many happy hours she has given me, 
and my forgiveness for any pang she has caused me. Let 
her go, and have the peace of mind I wish her! She'll 
never hate me. She'll learn to like me better when 
I'm not a drag upon her, and she wears the chain I 
have rivetted more lightly. This is the day on which 
I took her, with so little thought for her enjoyment, 
from her home. ‘To-day she shall return to it; and I 
will trouble her no more. Her father and mother will 
be here to-day—we had made a little plan for keeping 
it together—and they shall take her home. I can trust 
her there or anywhere. She leaves me without blame, 
and she will live so, Iam sure. If I should die—I may 
perhaps while she is still young; I have lost some 
courage in a few hours—she'll find that I remembered 
her, and loved her to the last! This is the end of what 
you showed me. Now, it’s over!” 

“Oh no, John, not over. Do not say it’s over yet! 
Not quite yet. I have heard your noble words. I could 
not steal away, pretending to be ignorant of what has 
affected me with such deep gratitude. Do not say it’s 
over, till the clock has struck again !” 

‘Dot had entered shortly after Tackleton, and had 
remained there. She never looked at Tackleton, but 
fixed her eyes upon her husband. But she kept away 
from him, setting as wide a space as possible between 
them; and though she spoke with most impassioned 
earnestness, she went no nearer to him even then. How 
different in this from her old self! 

“ No hand can make the clock which will strike again 
for me the hours that are gone,” replied the carrier with 
a faint smilg “ But let it be so, if you will, my dear. 
It will strike soon. It’s of little matter what we say. 
I'd try to ‘Please you in a harder case than that.” 

“Well, muttered Tackleton, “I must be off; for 
when the clock strikes again, it’ll be necessary for me 
to be upon my way to church. Good morning, John 
Peerybingle. I’m sorry to be deprived of the pleasure 
of your company. Sorry for the loss, and the occasion 
of ittoo!” * * 

*The carrier stood looking after him until he was 
smaller in the distance than his horse’s flowers and 


strolling like a restless broken man among some neigh- 
bouring elms, unwilling to return until the clock was 
on the eve of striking.’ 

Here we are certainly taught a beautiful lesson ; nor 
is the effect of the denouement, which must now be ob- 
vious enough to our readers, lost upon Tackleton him- 
self. When once he has got over the unpleasant sense 
of having been jilted at the very church-door, reflection 
and conversion comes. He transfers all his wedding 
preparations to the rival party, visits it himself, and 
joins heartily in the festivity. 

*“Mrs Peerybingle,” said the toy-merchant, hat in 
hand, “I’m sorry; I’m more sorry than I was this 
morning; I have had time to think of it. John Peery- 
bingle, ’'m sour by disposition; but I can’t help being 


sweetened, more or less, by coming face to face with | 


such aman a you. Caleb, this unconscious little nurse 
gave me a broken hint last night, of which I have found 
the thread. I blush to think how easily I might have 
bound you and your daughter to me, and what a miser- 
able idiot I was, when I took her for one. Friends, 
one and all, my house is very lonely to-night. I have 
not so much as a Cricket on my Hearth. I have scared 
them all away. Be gracious to me: let me join this 
happy party.” 


*He was at home in five minutes. You never saw 


such a fellow. What Aad he been doing with himself | 
all his life, never to have known before his great capa- | 


city of being jovial! Or what had the fairies been 
doing with him, to have effected such a change!’ 

We have now done enough to show what are the 
moral elements of Mr Dickens’s present tale. Nothing 
remains for us but to hope that his future publications 
will be at least as harmless and innocent, if less simple 
and primitive, in conception and incident. 


CONSOLATION FOR ABSENCE. 


(From Mr Gostick’s interesting volume—‘ The Spirit of German 
Poetry.’ This piece of surprising beauty and elegance is, in the 
orjginal, the composition of Louise Brachmann, a singular half- 
crazed person of Sappho-like demeanour, and who, afteg many 
odd adventures, came to Sappho’s fate in her forty-third year. } 


Ovr eyes still drink from the same fount of light ; 
The same wind round us softly breathes or blows; 
We both lie veiled in the same cloud of night ; 
One spring to both its opening glories shows. 


When morning dawns, I cry: ‘ Awaken day! 
And strew thy roses wheresoe’er he roam ;’ 

When in the sea the sun is sinking—‘ stay, 
And cast a gleam to light him to his home. 


. * 8tilkglow upon the hill his eyes behold 
With beams of promise, when his heart feels lone, 
While on yon coppice, tinged with fainter gold, 
I gaze till all the evening glow is gone.’ 


What lofty mountain is he travelling o'er ? 
What favoured valley do his eyes survey ? 

What happy lake, beside some foreign shore, 
Mirrors his beauteous aspect, far away ? 


In visionary, moonlit, silent night, 

When ghostly forms on distant mountains shine, 
My heayst beats high—I say with deep delight: 

* He lives—however distant, he is mine ’’ 


And, as the stars look out, a gladdening ray 
Seems darting from his eye to cheer my heart— 
All thoughts of earthly distance melt away, 
We meet in heaven—and never more to part ! 
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